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The countries of western Europe are 
drawing closer together, becoming increas- 
ingly linked in matters affecting the basic 
conditions of their subsistence. Bonds dat- 
ing back to older days are gradually being 
reinforced. Each day new bonds are being 
established. Often the reinforcing and 
weaving, not always evident in the process, 
become clearly evident over time. 

These developments, with all the occur- 
rences included, have come to be identified 
as the “process of European integration.” 
It should, however, be recognized that the 
term “integration” is objectionable in some 
circles. To the objectors it suggests a rise 
of power and influence outside the nation- 
state, and the establishment of authorities 





1Since this article was written (May, 1960), 
the Atlantic powers have been in process of es- 
tablishing a new body, the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
to replace the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC), having the same 
membership, but the United States and Canada, 
only observers in OEEC, would be full members 
of OECD. A relationship which existed in princi- 
ple under OEEC would become a reality under 
OECD. This development supports rather than 
contradicts the integration concept set forth in 
this article, which assumes integration taking 
place through a variety of multinational group- 
ings. It is further assumed that in this formative 


| period some agencies may be dismantled and 


that there may be various regrouping of agencies. 


to which the several nations, even if retain- 
ing some measure of control over these au- 
thorities, might be subordinated. Many seem 
prompted by the fear that in the process of 
integration the individual nations would lose 
their identity. Therefore they emphatically 
resist the introduction of a vocabulary which 
may be suggestive of the thing they fear. 
Those holding this view would avoid “inte- 
gration” as a tempting word susceptible of 
acquiring symbolic values. 

To be sure, “integration” is not a neutral 
word. On the contrary, it is a loaded term. 
However, since no better seems available, 
we have decided to use it. Any other word 
that might be considered a suitable substi- 
tute would be equally loaded, or might be- 
come so. Moreover, there is no escape from 
the conflict of attitudes which so often finds 
expression in disagreement about terminol- 
ogy. 

Europe, indeed, is being integrated. Inte- 
gration, as we see it, is an on-going process, 
one having many phases. Some of these 
phases are easily identified while others 
may not be so. Our task is to indicate the 
meanings that are attached to the “integra- 
tion” concept, and this we do without enter- 
ing into the controversy about its suitability. 

European integration embraces the merg- 
ing of interests and the entering upon sys- 
tematic cooperation between governments 
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on a permanent basis. This is paralleled by 
similar moves on the part of private organi- 
zations. Integration may involve at the same 
time public-to-public, public-to-private as 
well as private-to-private relationships, or 
some combination of these. 

Integration may appear in different forms 
and may vary as to its contents. It involves 
the coming together of actors to perform 
a task in a problem situation and their 
mutual adjustment while performing the 
task, at the same time relating the task to 
other areas of interest and activity affected 
by it or by which it is influenced. The ac- 
tors may be public bodies or private organi- 
zations. Not infrequently their individual 
reactions to each other in the situation de- 
manding joint effort may involve tensions. 
Insofar as the actors eventually do perform 
the task, do abate the tensions, and do co- 
ordinate their interests and activities, inte- 
gration is being initiated. Integration will 
come fully into effect if the actors are able 
to continue the relationships under mutually 
accepted rules. If they are able in these 
efforts to keep competition under control 
and to resolve tensions, this in large part is 
what integration means. 

Integration means something more than 
the adoption of common rules by which the 
actors agree to govern their future conduct. 
It also means mutual adjustment while 
complying with these rules. Furthermore, 
this consequence may also have far-reach- 
ing implications affecting relationships of 
power and authority, economic interests, so- 
cial conditions, psychological attitudes, and 
cultural aspirations, Some of these conse- 
quences may not come directly, but very 
indirectly, out of the particular integration 
effort. While some of the consequences may 
be seen relatively soon, others may not ap- 
pear until much later. 

It must be remembered that integration 
takes place under circumstances of continu- 
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ous social, economic, and political change 
both within the European area and in the 
world outside. If it is not necessary from 
time to time to define goals, it may at least 
be imperative to reformulate methods by 
which goals will be reached. This means 
that full and final integration is never real- 
ized. As Simmel observed, the resolution 
of one problem marks the beginning of the 
next, which usually means that the initial 
problem was not resolved, only compro- 
mised.” This thought is exemplified in the 
ever recurring adjustment efforts in the 
field of labor and management relations. 
But integration is approximated even when 
the results gained are only partial. The test 
of integration is that the process continues 
in other negotiations, and, even while the 
rules are being adhered to, rule-making may 
continue. At the level of the European in- 
stitutions, these elements have been evident 
in the negotiations of the European Coal and 
Steel Community. The High Authority of 
the Community is mainly occupied with 
negotiation, and in this agency problems are 
rarely “settled.” They are often resolved by 
some form of postponement or compromise, 
and negotiations begin again. 

To Haas, the phenomenon of integration 
is rational; its “conceptualisation relies on 
the perception of interests and values by 
the actors participating in the process” 
(15). The actors in the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, for example, are, primarily, the six 
governments joined by the treaty and, sec- 
ondarily, the employer organizations, trade 
unions, the organized distributors, and the 
consumer groups, whether in the coal-indus- 
try field or the field of steel. Also, the Com- 

2 Simmel illustrated the thought by calling at- 
tention to the rhythmic succession of periods of 
conflict and peace between nations. The effort in 
conflict is one of striving for peace, but peace 


rarely brings all that was hoped for and soon the | 


conflict must begin again (27, pp. 245-48). 
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munity is an actor in its own right, operat- 
ing through its several organs: the High 
Authority, the Council of Ministers, the Eu- 
ropean Parliament, and the Court of Justice. 

The relationships which must be identi- 
fied with the integration process tend to be 
centrifugal. They are not normally confined 
to areas of specific interests. The integra- 
tion of economic interests is hardly possible 
without some degree of social integration. 
Even when economic integration is given 
priority, as is the case with the more effec- 
tive of the European institutions at present, 
some degree of political integration also 
takes place. On the other hand, peaceful 
political integration can be realized only if 
and when economic, social, and cultural in- 
terests have reached a high measure of sol- 
idarity. 


Conditions for Integration 

The Center for Research on World Po- 
litical Institutions at Princeton University 
completed a study of conditions favorable 
or unfavorable to the integration—or “amal- 
gamation” as they called it—of hitherto sep- 
arated political units. This was a political 
and historical research using case studies. 
Seven of the examples involved cases in 
which smaller political units joined into 
larger ones (England; England and Wales; 
England and Scotland; United States; Ger- 
many; Italy and Switzerland), and three 
examples concerned the breakup of larger 
political units into smaller ones (Norway 
and Sweden; Hapsburg Empire and Ire- 
land and the United Kingdom) (8, pp. 
18-19). 

Although this research was undertaken 
mainly to examine to what extent among 
the nations bound by NATO conditions fa- 
vorable to integration may be found, the 
conclusions may very well be applied to 
what, under NATO protection, is happen- 
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ing on the narrower scale of western Eu- 
rope. 

However, it should be noted, with refer- 
ence both to NATO and to western Europe, 
only those cases should be regarded as 
suitable for comparative purposes’ which 
involved voluntary peace-time integration 
—cases which did not involve conquest. Ap- 
parently, where political unification came 
by force, if the favorable conditions were 
present, adaptation came later, often much 
later. We may hesitate to identify the es- 
tablishment of closer ties between the coun- 
tries of western Europe or those of the 
larger NATO group as a purely voluntary 
effort. Our period of transition is full of 
ambiguities, inner conflicts, and mutually 
contradictory dual developments. The West- 
ern world takes pride in its determination 
not to rely on the concentration of power in 
the hands of monistically oriented group- 
ings for eliminating the weaknesses inher- 
ent in this situation. 

This being so, we are faced with the 
disturbing phenomenon that heavy pres- 
sures for integration frequently emanate 
from social and political conditions as they 
actually are, despite the fact that the as- 
pirations of human beings living under 
these conditions may run directly athwart 
the factual trend. 

Doubt also arises with regard to the 
view that would represent the integration 
process in the orbit either of NATO or 
western Europe as evolving under peace- 
time circumstances. It is true that conquest 
is absent from the process. Nor is it deter- 
mined by any threat of military supremacy. 
Again, the Western world is making a tenu- 
ous effort not to repeat the endeavors that 
Hitler once made to enforce political uni- 
fication by military means and to impose in- 
tegration by the dominance of a single 
party, supported by bayonets and guns. 
The Western world does everything within 








its power not to employ such methods and 
procedures which, in contempt of freedom, 
are being used by the Soviet bloc, where 
political and economic unification forcefully 
imposed go together with the unrelenting 
efforts of the power center to speed up 
Communist integration. Yet it would be 
sheer folly to deny the impact that the cold- 
war situation is exerting on the country-to- 
country relationships in the West. 

If due allowance is made for these res- 
ervations, it may be contended that the in- 
tegration now going on, be it extensively 
within NATO or intensively within western 
Europe, is marked by the prevalence of vol- 
untary action and conditions of peace be- 
tween the countries concerned. 

Attention should also be given to the 
fact that the historical examples examined 
by the Princeton group all ended with the 
emergence of a single political unit. Euro- 
pean integration is developing, and may 
continue so for a long time, in the direction 
of different units. Western European inte- 
gration is developing simultaneously with 
integration at the NATO level. We can only 
speculate about the outcome, but a fore- 
cast of the emergence of a pluralistic po- 
litical structure, hitherto unknown, might 
not be wholly erroneous, Suci: a structure 
might very well permit to a great extent the 
participating nations to retain their iden- 
tity while yet joined in the organizations 
that transcend nationality. Thus groups of 
countries may be differently arrayed in dif- 
ferent multinational organizations. 

The Princeton group found fourteen con- 
ditions that seemed to them to be essential 
to integration, and the absence of these 
might be unfavorable to integration.? The 
favorable conditions are mainly related to 
the social and economic relationships of 
daily life. Unfortunately, the Princeton 
study bypasses one set of conditions which 
is often important: namely, geographical. 
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In the past more than today a mountain 
range may have hindered integration, as 
may have been the case in the separation of 
Norway and Sweden. Norway faced the sea 
in one direction, while Sweden faced an- 
other sea in another direction. The body of 
water between Ireland and the rest of the 
United Kingdom may have influenced that 
separation, as previously it may have hin- 
dered integration. Confronted with natural 
barriers, social and cultural differences may 
tend to be cumulative. The absence of 
such barriers may sometimes have an oppo- 
site effect. 

Major emphasis in the Princeton study is 
placed on political integration, although 
the conditions named as favorable to inte- 
gration are mainly economic, social, and 
cultural. In most of the cases cited, amal- 
gamation began with the integration of po- 
litical institutions—from the top down, with 
economic, social, and cultural integration 
coming later. European integration, for the 
most part, is beginning at the bottom, pri- 
ority being on the harmonization of eco- 
nomic and social interests, with some paral- 
lel harmonization of political interests in the 
process. 

One force making for integration men- 
tioned by the Princeton group is “outside 
military threat,” and this is what commu- 
nism is—but an economic as well as a mili- 
tary threat. It would be hard to imagine a 
NATO were it not for Russian military 
might. Maury points to both the military 
and economic threats of the communist 


8 The fourteen conditions are: compatability 
of major values; mutual responsiveness; distinc- 
tive way of life; core areas and their capabilities; 
superior economic growth; expectation of joint 
economic reward; wide range of mutual transac- 
tions; broadening of elites; links of social com- 
munication; greater mobility of persons; strong 
economic ties; and ethnic and linguistic assimi- 


lation (8, pp. 123-59). 
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bloc, comparing them with the weakness of 
an un-united western Europe. He also 
points to the economic might of the United 
States as no less a threat. Even if the dan- 
ger of war should pass, these energetic eco- 
nomic giants would still be there. Europe 
must, therefore, unite as soon as possible.* 
Outside economic threat is implied among 
the conditions named by the Princeton 
group. It may lead to a variety of multi- 
national groupings. Thus stimulated by the 
European “Inner Six” whose Common Mar- 
ket becomes an economic threat, the “Outer 
Seven” (Austria, Denmark, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom) decided to form their free-trade 
association. 

We draw from the Princeton study the 
pertinent thought that the integration of 
several nation-states, whether it comes 
about through force or voluntary action, is 
a slow process. Perhaps it can be quick- 
ened by educational programs or by stimu- 
lating contact and acquaintance; but there 
is no miraculous short-cut, a truth too often 
overlooked by some promoters of European 
unity. Thus it is that among some catego- 
ries of the population the European image 
finds more support than among other cate- 
gories or levels of population. A whole peo- 
ple learns slowly. On this thought Freund 
wrote: 

European unity, which as an ideal is commend- 
able and which as a political goal is worth striv- 
ing for, can be reached only through tiresome, 
prosaic and long-enduring work, and not through 
unscientific and unrealistic fictions which can 
only end finally in disillusionment. The founda- 
tion must be laid in our time, and only on this 
somehow can more be built. Many, unfortunately, 
are inclined to exchange the temporary limited 
possibilities and the goals of realizable striving 


* Maury also holds that Europe’s weakness 
economically may lead to weaknesses in science 
and culture (21, p. 15). 


for glittering generalities and grandiose prom- 
ises. The dilittantish “total solution” exercises 
greater attraction than the unforeseen partial 
contributions of a thousand little tasks of the 
more empirical approach [12, p. 78]. 


Levels and Degrees of Integration 

We have been speaking of integration as 
the mutual adjustment of interacting par- 
ties to a common situation. It is no less a 
continuing process of mutual adjustment ac- 
companied by a mutual accumulation of ex- 
perience. Precisely because the common sit- 
uation is normally in process of change, 
continuous mutual adjustment is necessary. 
Continuous mutual adjustment is reflected 
in relationship changes, in behavior 
changes and in value changes. As the old 
ways change for new ones, the goals of in- 
tegration change accordingly. Thus integra- 
tion as a process is dynamic and tends to 
generate its own dynamism. 

The European integration process reflects 
degrees of dynamism at different times, in 
different places, under different circum- 
stances, or among different groups. It gains 
momentum with time, but at times one 
country may be more inclined to promote it 
than another. It may gain or lose momen- 
tum under different circumstances, as it 
gained momentum in Europe during the 
Korean War. It tends to move with greater 
facility among those directly responsible for 
the conduct of public and private affairs 
than with the general population. Hence 
we may think of degrees of integration. 

All sections of the people become aware 
of integration when their interests are af- 
fected. When governments join hands, the 
individual is somehow always affected. 
When the departments of governments have 
agreed to follow a common course, the in- 
terests of citizens are at stake, perhaps their 
fate. 

We think of the individual as performing 
in different roles: his political role as citi- 
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zen; his economic role as worker; his social 
role as neighbor or family member. Other 
roles are obvious, each being an interest 
area. These roles are, of course, interre- 
lated, and, with respect to the European 
integration process, all may be affected; but 
one role may at certain times be more af- 
fected than another. Among the 165 mil- 
lion individuals in the Europe of the Inner 
Six we can think of different ways each will 
be affected by one aspect or another of the 
integration process. If one is affected nega- 
tively to “the point of pain,” he will more 
than likely express his discomfort and dis- 
pleasure to friends, neighbors, and family. 
He may be less vocal if he is favorably af- 
fected, but in any case he will become in- 
volved in discussions, even in heated argu- 
ments. 

However the individual may be affected 
by events in the integration process, he will 
not be alone. He will be among many in 
one group or other. These groups may find 
it expedient to voice the complaints of their 
members or express their satisfaction. Here 
are two types of relationships, those of in- 
dividuals in the mass and those of organ- 
ized groups. These may be called the level 
of personal contact and the organizational 
level. Personal contact is present at the or- 
ganizational level, but at this level there is 
a united voice; the organization speaks for 


the many. 


Integration at the Governmental 
Level 


The nature of the integration process is 
general and all embracing. It originates 
from many sources. Its beginnings cannot 
be attributed to any single initiative. Nor is 
it permissible exclusively to identify the ad- 
vance of integration either with any specific 
kind of action or with the line of conduct 
followed by any specific type of acting 
agency. 
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Nonetheless, particular emphasis should 
be laid on the behavior of national govern- 
ments, as these may respond to urges push- 
ing toward integration for political reasons. 
Governments may realize that the unique 
position they have as seats of final author- 
ity might turn out to be untenable. The 
minimum of military protection needed may 
be lacking. They may do likewise for rea- 
sons of an economic or social nature and 
therefore in the field of domestic policy. 
The means at the disposal of the several 
governments may not suffice to meet the 
wants of the civil society, the “société glo- 
bale” which they are called upon to serve. 
However, when yielding to such political 
and social demands, they are embarking 
upon a road at the end of which final au- 
thority may no longer rest exclusively with 
them. Other institutions besides the nation- 
state may concern themselves with the vital 
necessities and continuing interests of all 
the people. Thus governments may be re- 
luctant to take the irreversible steps. Their 
pride and honor is involved, which, accord- 
ing to the self-image of the people they 
rule, are the pride and honor of the nation 
as a distinct group bent on preserving its 
own cohesion and exclusiveness.. They may 
hold back because in democracies their au- 
thority rests on the consent and recognition 
of the national community, the social am- 
bitions of which they embody and try to 
realize. It is not always possible to guaran- 
tee in advance that integration actions at 
the governmental level will not give birth 
to powers uncontrolled by democratic de- 
vices, which are devoid of a democratic 
foundation. 

Such doubts, though justified, cannot be 
regarded as ultimately decisive. Sheer ' 
cessity, however impelling it may be, wi 
if in calling the tune in perfect isol on 
might easily result in “totalitarian” perver- 
sion of integrative measures, takes com- 
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mand only in periods of revolutionary out- 
bursts or under the tensions of all-out war. 
Normally other factors come into play. 

The governments of modern welfare 
states operate impersonally. While serving 
the citizens, they usually do so in part by 
working with the organizations in which 
groups of citizens are members, It is in 
terms of these internal services that the de- 
partments of national governments may ex- 
tend their activities over the borders to es- 
tablish relationships with counterparts in 
other countries. Government departments 
have done this for many decades, and they 
can make these contacts within the pattern 
of existing powers. European governments, 
especially since about 1947, have both mul- 
tiplied the contacts at the administrative 
level and have entered into various cross- 
border arrangements at the ministerial level. 
The latter involve new types of relation- 
ships, the pattern for which must be es- 
tablished by conventions or treaties, after 
which the manipulation of the contacts be- 
come functions at the administrative level. 
We cite some examples which in a minor 
way illustrate this observation. 

Through ministerial agreement the Cus- 
toms Cooperation Council was established 
in 1952. This multinational working group 
of some 80 specialists, and which now 
serves some 20 European countries, is con- 
cerned with assembling customs nomencla- 
ture, the evaluation of goods in customs, 
and related technical matters. Although 
this service has been performed interna- 
tionally by other bodies, here it is appar- 
ently being done with more precision and 
uniformity. This long-needed service, estab- 
lished under the urgency of postwar co- 
operation, now operates as a multinational 
function at the administrative level. 

Another service facilitating the integra- 
tion process is EUROFIRMA, established 
in 1955 by the European Conference of 


Ministers of Transport, which itself func- 
tions under the aegis of OEEC.5 EURO- 
FIRMA is a corporation, the stock being 
owned by the fourteen European national 
railway networks. Its function is to pur- 
chase railroad equipment and in some 
ways help to standardize travel facilities. 
This service has been needed for years, but 
again there was lacking the meeting of the 
idea and the initiating agency, which 
OEEC was. ECMT is not an authority but 
merely a conference of ministers of trans- 
port. However, this is more than existed 
before. It may one day become an author- 
ity within the OEEC continental area, 
which numbers sixteen countries and which 
would include both of the present “Eco- 
nomic Europes,” the Inner Six and the Out- 
er Seven.® Because the larger OEEC region 


5 At London, September, 1945, the allied pow- 
ers established the European Central Inland 
Transportation Organization, an emergency agen- 
cy which served in a lame fashion. OEEC in 
April, 1948, established a transport committee to 
study transport needs. Stimulated partly by de- 
mands from the Council of Europe in 1950 and 
1952, OEEC, in 1953, formed the ECMT. The 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), an 
organ of the United Nations, had formed an ac- 
tive committee on transportation which made 
studies and reports but did not have authority 
(which OEEC has) to call a meeting of ministers 
of transport. ECE now cooperates with the 
ECMT, assembling statistics on transport (382, 
pp. 167-91). 


® Among the “Europes” are: Europe of the 
Six (Coal and Steel, Euratom, and Common 
Market) which includes Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands; 
Europe of the Seven (Western European Union) 
which includes the Six plus the United Kingdom; 
Europe of the Fifteen (Council of Europe), 
which includes the Seven plus Austria, Denmark, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Turkey. OEEC includes the Fifteen plus Portu- 
gal, Spain, and Switzerland. For political, geo- 
graphical, or economic reasons a country may 
join one “Europe” but not join another, or she 
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is divided into lesser groups, the coordi- 
nating importance of ECMT may increase." 

Much of the integration at the govern- 
mental level concerns technical needs or in- 
formation needs. The issue of national sov- 
ereignty seldom arises. Most of the inte- 
grated activities include tasks mutually rec- 
ognized as necessary services which, if neg- 
lected, would inconvenience all parties. 
They are essential cross-border services 
which normally are non-political, although 
even certain of these may become of acute 
political interest in times of tension. 

It is not unlikely that different European 
countries in the near future will adopt a 
uniform census schedule, and the census 
will be taken by all at the same time. Uni- 
form methods already exist for reporting 
employment, earnings, cost of living, vital 
statistics, and so on. This type of coopera- 
tion has been taking place and would prob- 
ably continue even if there were no Euro- 
pean integration movement, although it 
seems to move faster because of integra- 
tion-promoting attitudes on every hand. 
With the emergence of the treaty organiza- 
tions, the Coal and Steel Community, Eu- 
ratom and the European Economic Com- 
munity, operating in the region of the Six, 
the cross-border function of public depart- 
ments expand still more. Each of these bod- 
ies operates in a field of technological and 
economic necessity, and yet each was a po- 
litical creation. Political elements figured in 
the timing and in the conditions of their 
promotion. As is often the case, the politi- 


may postpone joining for a while. Thus the mem- 
bership in the “Europes” is subject to change, to 
increase rather than diminish. Even the core area 
of the Six, “Little Europe,” may later add mem- 
bers. Such proposals have been made. Europe 
and European in this paper refer to western Eu- 
rope in general. 


7 For a brief summary of ECMT activities see 
Chr. Woelker (33, pp. 389-40). 
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cal purposes were immediate and transient, 
the services did get established, and, while 
political interests will be at stake at differ- 
ent points in their operation, in the long run 
these agencies will stand out as technical 
and economic multinational bodies for con- 
certed administration at the governmental 
level.8 


Integration at Organizational 
Level 


Industrial urban society could hardly 
manage its affairs without the large private 
organizations through which people find ex- 
pression for their diverse interests. With 
the increasing massiveness and complexity 
of society the number and variety of organ- 
izations representing the interests of the in- 
dividual in his different roles have in- 
creased.® 

Organizations in the complex society do 
much for the individual that he cannot do 
so well for himself. His organization pro- 
tects his interests against competing organ- 


8 We have intentionally avoided the terms 
“international” and “supranational” in favor of 
“multinational,” a term that seems more suitable 
for the theme of this paper. It seems a little more 
definite than “international,” especially when we 
speak of “multinational bodies for concerted ad- 
ministration.” We have avoided in most cases 
“supranational” because it so often implies sov- 
ereignty when sovereignty may not be an issue, 
taking for granted what is not true. Moreover, 
“international” and “supranational” imply sharp 
distinctions between what is national and what is 
not, thus excluding phenomena that are inter- 
mediate or transitional, or both. 


® Landheer seems to regret the large organiza- 
tions. “The individual creates large groups, either 
because he is ambitious or because necessity 
forces him into it. It is this second type of unity 
that Europe is witnessing, and out of this type of 
unity a new culture is emerging which has in 
reality very little to do with the culture of the 
past” (18). 
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izations, and it speaks for him before pub- 
lic authority. It represents him as one of its 
members (12, p. 123). Particularly in the 
complex society it is almost exclusively 
through organizations that the individual 
partakes in the strains and stresses as well 
as in the good fortunes of contemporary ex- 
istence. Organizations provide him the op- 
portunity to work. They steadily improve 
the efficiency of his work, give articulate 
expression to his wishes, protect his inter- 
ests, in short, “they formalize his status and 
hence make him more secure in it” (3, p. 
18). 

It should be remembered that not so long 
ago the individualistic view prevailed, 
which refused to comprehend groups as dis- 
tinct units, representing more than merely 
the arithmetical sum of their members, If 
meeting with the requirements of enacted 
law, they were regarded as legal persons. 
In the moral sense, however, it was not 
recognized that they could have any stand- 
ing of their own.?° 

The real power of such private organ- 
izations comes undoubtedly to a large ex- 
tent from the number and influence of their 
members. Yet it stems also from the 
strength of the group-consciousness of their 
members and the vigor of their common at- 
tachment to the group aim. Burdeau right- 
ly observes: “the manifestations of the 
collective consciousness are endowed with 
so strong a power that in the face of it a 
purely individualistic explanation has no 
chance of being sufficient.”11 This does not 
necessarily imply that the group should be 
regarded as an independent being, capable 


10 This view is still defended by Emest Barker 
(2, p. 71). 


11 “Ses manifestations sont douées d’une puis- 
sance en face de laquelle une explication pure- 
ment individualiste reste inévitablement insuf- 
fisante” (6, p. 46). 


to react as such, Burdeau continues. Quot- 
ing Durkheim (9, p. 127), he adds that 
“both the group cause and its aim are situ- 
ated beyond the individuals wanting to go 
in for these. Consequently, their nature is 
extra-individual, objective, general. They 
may impress a larger or a smaller number 
of individuals, evoke with the inherent simi- 
lar sentiments and orient their action in the 
same direction, thus establishing between 
them a cohesive bond and unity of action.”!* 

Indeed, organized groups have their goals 
for which they strive in concert. They evoke 
their tradition. They create common loyal- 
ties and antipathies. Obviously, the trade 
union is a group of persons with common 
feelings which can act together. It would 
be rash to say that a cooperative society 
does not embody a moral principle. 

Private organizations may function at the 
local, national, regional-multinational or 
world-wide international levels. We see in 
Europe that some organizations actively try 
to influence public bodies at the first three, 
and sometimes at all four, levels. Depend- 
ing on conditions, their methods may differ 
at each level. Of the relationship between 
government and private organizations at the 
national level (and it holds for other levels), 
Maclver wrote: 

In approaching the functions of government it 
is well to remember that government is never a 
free agent disinterestedly engaged in adjusting 
its activities to the needs of the times. Every 
government is caught up in a complex of inter- 





12 “En fait, un sentiment est collectif, non parce 


qu'il serait éprouvé par étre indépendant, le 
groupe doué de réactions propres, non pas mais 
(Durkheim) parce que sa cause et son terme— 
étant situés en dehors des individus qui l’éprou- 
vent—sont extérieurs, objectifs, généraux par con- 
séquent, c’est-d-dire capable d’impressioner une 
pluralité d’individus, de faire naitre chez eux des 
sentiments analogues, d’orienter leur action dans 
le méme sens, bref de créer entre eux un lien de 
cohésion et une unité d’action” (6, 46). 
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ests, takes sides in this struggle, shifts its ground 
as one side or another gains, maneuvers for ad- 
vantage, and strives through it all to remain in 
power. Every government is in some measure 
opportunistic. It dare not alienate any compact 
body of its supporters. It dare not act so as to 
strengthen its opponents. It is at the mercy of 
some range of public opinion, according to the 
social situation [19, pp. 317-18]. 


Normally, the interests represented by 
organizations at the multinational level are 
the same for which they stand in their re- 
spective countries, but the multinational sit- 
uation may be more complex. They either 
stand alone in the wider arena or they join 
with their counterparts from other coun- 
tries in forming some amalgamated Euro- 
pean body, making for a common front. 
This may present difficulties. National dif- 
ferences may become obstacles. Similar or- 
ganizations from France, Germany, and 
Italy may agree on principles in the ab- 
stract, but they disagree about some con- 
crete program. German and Italian trade 
unions may join hands in demanding higher 
living standards for all workers, but if a 
common labor market would permit work- 
ers of lower living standards to move from 
Italy to Germany, German trade unions 
would more than likely put on the brakes. 
The European public body, in cooperation 
with interested private organizations in the 
respective countries, would have to face 
this problem. It would most likely be re- 
solved by some type of compromise, and 
there might be a series of compromises after 
which the problem would disappear or 
change. 

As national governments do in the sev- 
eral countries, so the multinational bodies 
concerned with pertinent problems may 
find themselves in between cross-border dif- 
ferences involving worker groups and em- 
ployer groups. lf a multinational body 
clothed with authority is preparing to es- 
tablish some rule to regulate economic com- 
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petition within its region, it would normally 
consult with the interested private organ- 
izations. This has been the course followed 
by the Coal and Steel Community. This is 
perhaps the first multinational body to es- 
tablish a standing consultative committee 
whose members represent the organizations 
for labor, industry, and distributors in the 

member countries (25, pp. 34, 57-58). 
These recognized private groups are com- 

ing to be known as Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations (NGO’s). We note in the 1958 
report of the European Conference of Min- 
isters of Transport that appreciation is ex- 
pressed for the cooperation that body has 
received from the “international non-gov- 
ernmental organizations” (11). The Coun- 
cil of Europe recognizes three categories of 
organizations: 

A. Organizations with a special interest in Euro- 
pean problems and operating within the Eu- 
ropean area. Example: the European League 
for Economic Cooperation 

B. Organizations which may be European but 
may not have a special interest in European 
problems as such. Example: European Youth 
Campaign 

C. Organizations of a more general nature 


The list of recognized organizations 
would be different from one regional or 
world body to another, depending on the 
areas and interest of these.13 As experience 
is gained, the non-governmental organiza- 


13 The Special List of Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations of the International Labour Organi- 
zation recognizes two categories: (a) those hav- 
ing an important interest in a wide range of ILO 
activities and with which it has decided to estab- 
lish consultative relations; (b) those having a 
special interest in some particular sector of the 
work of ILO and which may, from time to time, 
be invited to be represented at special meetings 
during the consideration of matters of interest to 
them. Ad hoc arrangements are made from time 
to time with organizations not in either of these 
categories (34, pp. 47-48). 
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tions will move out of the sphere of merely 
being recognized to an active role in the 
functioning of these multinational bodies. As 
already mentioned, the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity has its consultative committee. Fol- 
lowing this pattern, the 1958-established 
European Economic Community has its eco- 
nomic and social committee of 101 members 
who represent for the six countries the in- 
terests of industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and trade. While this committee has 
only consultative status, the fact that it is 
being consulted deserves to be stressed. It is 
a composite body in which the interests of 
the special groups are debated. 

Of these private groups, competing or 
cooperating at the multinational level, each 
according to its nature has lines of contact 
with its branches and its members in the 
home country. While communication moves 
up through the organization from the mem- 
bers and down from the control centers to 
the members, each of these organizations 
has its own identity, its own dynamism and 
continuing purposes. It is influenced by its 
members, and it has influence over its mem- 
bers. Yet it stands somewhat apart, as well 
as above, its members. In representing its 
members, the organization makes its own 
decisions regarding the means for achieving 
generally defined ends. This applies espe- 
cially to very large organizations, adminis- 
tratively more removed from the members. 

It is possible that private organizations 
operating at the international level enjoy 
even more freedom of action than they do 
at the national level. This enables them to 
enter into combination with other organiza- 
tions as negotiations for advantage move in 
one direction or another. What is important 
in this connection is that, whether these 
non-governmental organizations compete or 
cooperate, they function in a sphere with 
which their members are less familiar than 
the national sphere. As they coordinate 


their activities, without losing their identity 
or diminishing their integrity, they develop 
not only working relationships but also rules 
for working together. Their functioning on 
the European scene becomes an important 
phase of the integration process. They stand 
as middlemen between constituted author- 


ity and their memberships. 


Integration and Official Initiative 


One important aspect of European inte- 
gration developments is that they are essen- 
tially positive. Most of the newly created 
European institutions are active, having 
purposes and programs. In one way or an- 
other they take the initiative. Certainly they 
are not coordinated as some would wish, 
or their programs seem to overlap, or they 
seem to be working at cross-purposes. But 
they are working, not “sitting tight” in the 
traditional way of public bodies. The “wel- 
fare state” policies, since 1945 adopted in 
some form or another by all European coun- 
tries, gave a new impetus to the tendency to 
set up dynamic multinational administra- 
tions, the need for which in prewar days 
had already become apparent. At that time 
economic nationalism and all it implied re- 
tained the upper hand. Yet everywhere the 
deficiencies of the methods then employed 
were fully recognized. 

When the French foreign minister, Rob- 
ert Schuman, in May, 1950, proposed a plan 
for a coal and steel community, much was 
said about the element of surprise (13, pp. 
327-28). It was a surprise only in that 
Schuman had not previously taken his 
British and American counterparts into his 
confidence. The plan itself was not new. 
Over a period of several months there had 
been a number of proposals to establish au- 
thorities in one or more of the basic indus- 
tries: coal, steel, electric power, and trans- 
port (13, p. 336). It was less the surprise 
element than the concreteness of the Schu- 
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man Plan that stirred imaginations, It was a 
spelled-out scheme for approaching and 
performing a definite task. It was a call for 
action to get something done. The United 
Kingdom, as was to be expected, could not 
support the proposal because, as Harold 
Macmillan told the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe, the British peo- 
ple would not accept any plan that might 
encroach upon national sovereignty. The 
countries that joined the plan were more 
receptive (7, p. 24). 

In the six countries that joined the Coal 
and Steel Community all types of opposi- 
tion to the Schuman Plan found expres- 
sion, but the prevailing opinions were fa- 
vorable. Some of the negative opinion was 
probably less expressive of opposition than 
of fear that such an organization could not 
be fairly or effectively administered—essen- 
tially “it-can’t-be-done” attitudes. The agen- 
cy was designed to take the initiative in 
performing a multinational function. Per- 
haps never before had a multinational body 
been endowed with such a positive mandate 
and clothed with the authority needed for 
the task. 

It turned out that the High Authority, 
administrative organ of the Community, en- 
joyed more power on paper than in fact. 
However free it was from control by the 
Council of Ministers, it could not disregard 
that organ which represented the govern- 
ments of the Community. Without its co- 
operation, the High Authority could not in 
full confidence go forward with its work of 
establishing common markets for coal and 
steel. All available good will was needed 
(14, pp. 587-94). 

From one viewpoint, the basic task of 
the High Authority could be called nega- 
tive. It was a forbidding and enforcement 
task; for example: 


1. To require the national governments to dis- 
continue border tariffs and quotas respecting 
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coal and steel as they concerned other Com- 
munity countries, and to refrain from extend- 
ing financial aid to coal or steel enterprises in 
their own countries. 

2. To forbid resort by coal or steel enterprises to 
competitive practices that might disadvantage 
coal or steel enterprises in other Community 
countries. Thus the use of double price lists 
and formation of monopoly distribution co- 
operations would be discontinued. 

8. To prevent coal or steel enterprises within the 
Community from forming cartel-like organi- 
zations, or the distribution of products to the 
advantage of some consumers and to the in- 
jury of others. 


In performing these functions, the High 
Authority assumed a responsibility for the 
Community that the national governments 
had previously assumed in their own coun- 
tries. However, in cross-border matters the 
national governments often condoned or 
even participated in practices which were 
injurious to competitors in other countries. 
Now a type of positive regulation had been 
established in an area where previously 
none existed, except on a voluntary basis, 
and the responsibility rested with the High 
Authority. 

But the High Authority was free to per- 
form other functions: provide housing for 
workers; develop programs for training 
workers, aid workers in migrating from one 
work area to another; provide funds to im- 
prove production methods in coal and steei; 
take the initiative in promoting more effec- 
tive transport. In performing these func- 
tions, which are definitely positive, the 
High Authority acquired a definite leader- 
ship identity. 

One of the first official acts of the High 
Authority in 1952 was the imposition of a 
levy on coal and steel production, effective 
January 1, 1953. The “first European Tax” 
provided funds to operate the agency, and 
the right to impose it was not challenged. 
It was a directly imposed tax without the 
intermediate participation of the national 
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governments. In February, 1953, the High 
Authority established the common market 
for coal, and in May, 1953, the common 
market for steel was established. 


Role of Court of Justice 


As the High Authority was an important 
first multinational administrative step, so 
the Court of Justice, about which there had 
been great skepticism, was the important 
first step in the jurisdictional realm. The 
main function of the court was to judge the 
actions of the High Authority when and as 
complaints were brought in. Its sources of 
law were mainly the treaty and its annexes. 
We summarize briefly the court’s jurisdic- 
tion, as outlined by Mason: 


1. Judging complaints from one Community or- 
gan against another 

2. Judging complaints of States or enterprises 
against the High Authority 

3. Ruling on complaints of damages against the 
High Authority 
4. Hearing complaints against sanctions imposed 
by the High Authority 
5. Settling disputes between member States re- 
garding the Treaty 

6. Rendering opinions on the application or in- 
terpretation of the Treaty 

7. Judging appeals to suspend decisions of the 

High Authority 
8. Ruling on its own jurisdiction in cases involv- 

ing organs of the Community brought before 

national courts 
9. Judging complaints against officials of the 

Community organs [20, pp. 42-45] 

Perhaps it was the court more than any 
other organ of the Community which exem- 
plified what concerted multinational admin- 
istration really meant. The court was called 
upon to judge the legality of actions taken 
or actions proposed, although only as com- 
plaints were brought to it. 

The court may not, and it has not in- 
truded itself into the administrative work of 
the High Authority, nor has it made eco- 
nomic decisions, these being outside its 


scope. But the court could not function 
without taking economic evidence into ac- 
count, and its decisions did have adminis- 
trative pertinence. They set guideposts for 
future High Authority action within the 
mandate of the treaty. Moreover, these 
court rulings served to guide others who 
might be affected by High Authority deci- 
sions and orders. Since the area in which 
the High Authority operates is continually 
competitive, any of its actions might lead 
to court appeals in matters on which the 
court has not yet ruled. 

While the relation of the court (which 
has in the meanwhile become the Court of 
Justice for the three European communi- 
ties) to the High Authority appears to be 
negative, and while some of its decisions 
have been against the High Authority, its 
influence has been positive. Because the 
court is there, the High Authority stands in 
a firm position for venturing. It gives a po- 
sition of stability to the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity on the strength of which the High 
Authority has been able to secure loans (one 
from the United States and one from Swit- 
zerland) for promoting developments in 
coal and steel. 

Moreover, since the court is there, hav- 
ing become a continuing part of the con- 
tinuing integration process, firmness is ex- 
tended to the status of the High Authority. 
With this background support, the High 
Authority has been able to demonstrate the 
possibilities of multinational public admin- 
istration, paving the way for the acceptance 
of that more comprehensive community, the 
common market. 


Court of Justice in Operation 

A point of interest is that the first four 
appeals made to the court did not come to 
trial. Either because the appellants were 
uncertain about the outcome or because 
some adaptation had been made by the 
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High Authority, the cases were withdrawn 
before the oral hearings. 

The first case to reach the trial stage was 
a complaint lodged by the French govern- 
ment on February 9, 1954, asking the an- 
nulment of High Authority decisions for- 
bidding the use of double price lists. The 
court ruled that the High Authority had 
acted according to its mandate, although 
the order as issued was unworkable in some 
respects. 

Such decisions served to clarify the treaty 
and to pave the way for a refinement of 
procedures. Decisions of the court served 
to firmly establish the image of the Coal 
and Steel Community, and we may say they 
contributed to the educational influence of 
the integration process. 

Perhaps the two most delicate challenges 
to the High Authority concerned a coal- 
distribution monopoly in France and an- 
other in Germany. Neither problem came 
before the court, although both were re- 
solved because the court was there in the 
background. Various known court decisions 
stood as guides and warnings. 

The problem with France concerned the 
Association Technique des Importateurs 
Chabonniers (ATIC), a coal importing 
and distributing monopoly, apparently 
needed because in France the government 
owns the coal mines. The board of ATIC 
included representatives of the steel, gas, 
electric, coal, and transport industries. The 
government maintained a supervisory re- 
sponsibility for it. But ATIC was clearly a 
monopoly in violation of the treaty, and 
the High Authority so notified France in 
November, 1955, by which time the High 
Authority had already been under pressure 
from Belgium and the Netherlands charg- 
ing that France still levied import charges 
against foreign coal. France permitted no 
coal to enter from other countries except 
through its monopoly. 
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France defended ATIC before the High 
Authority, but in June, 1956, this defense 
was rejected, and two months later the 
French government appealed to the court, 
asking that the High Authority order of 
cease and desist against the ATIC be set 
aside. On January 14, 1957, even while the 
case was pending before the court, the 
High Authority invoked Article 88 of the 
Treaty, ordering the French government 
to permit the free importation of coal from 
other Community countries. France with- 
drew its court appeal, and in May, 1957, 
informed the High Authority that ATIC 
had been reorganized to conform with the 
treaty. The monopoly was permitted to 
function in other matters, retaining control 
over coal imports from countries outside 
the Community. 

It is possible that the French defense of 
ATIC continued so long because France 
was awaiting the outcome of High Au- 
thority efforts to eliminate a German coal- 
distributing monopoly. Gemeinschaftsor- 
ganisation Ruhrkohle, known as GEORG, it- 
self the successor to an earlier distribution 
monopoly. GEORG enjoyed in Germany 
the support of industry and the trade 
unions much as ATIC did in France. How- 
ever, while the French government carried 
the battle in defense of ATIC, the German 
government remained neutral on the 
GEORG issue. Moreover, the case of 
GEORG was not taken to the court, but it 
was reorganized through negotiation with 
the High Authority. The new distributing 
agency, joint office, serves a coordinating 
function, but it does not have monopoly 
control over distribution and imports from 
other Community countries. It does retain 
control over coal imports from non-Com- 
munity countries.14 





14 Since certain German steel companies own 
their own mining companies, the joint office is 
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It would not be improper to believe that 
the Germans yielded on GEORG when it 
was evident that the High Authority would 
stand firm in its order against ATIC, just 
as France yielded on ATIC when it was 
evident that GEORG would go. Both were 
delicate problems, and in each case the 
contest covered nearly a three-year period, 
indicating how slow at some points the in- 
tegration process can be. And this is only 
a small sector of the total European inte- 
gration process. 

What is pertinent to our analysis is that 
the court, least vocal of all the European 
institutions created so far, has probably 
been the most inspiring of confidence in 
the integration process. Evidence of this 
confidence is the enlargement of the court’s 
jurisdiction. It is now the Court of Justice 
for the three European committees. 


Integration as Shared Experience 


It may be said that the Coal and Steel 
Community established precedents in mul- 
tinational administration, and it set the es- 
sential pattern of multinational negotiation. 
It demonstrated that such operations need 
not encroach upon the sensitive areas of 
national sovereignty. Indeed, there seems to 
be some truth in the thesis of Pound, assert- 
ing that states can work together multi- 
nationally without encroachment on sover- 
eignty much as the state in its area can 
operate under law without encroachment 
on the personality of the citizen (22, 
pp. 7-8). 

The Coal and Steel Community pro- 





permitted to sell coal directly to these without 
passing through the distributing agencies. Italian 
cokeries complained that this was discrimination 
in favor of German cokeries. A protest was lodged 
with the court, but this was later withdrawn. The 
High Authority has a member on the directorate 
of the joint office as a guard against discrimina- 
tion. 
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gram has been a pilot experience shared by 
organizations and groups in many ways. 
The first point of pertinence lies in its crea- 
tion when the time was ripe. Had the idea 
been postponed two years, it might not 
have been so readily accepted. The second 
point of pertinence is that it began as a 
legally constituted body, a matter of fact 
operation in a basically economic field. Its 
milieu was one in which experts worked 
with the facts in competitive economic re- 
lationships, for the High Authority func- 
tions in the midst of continually clashing 
interests. 

A third point of pertinence is that this 
pilot project functioned in the midst of 
continuous observation. It was especially 
in the focus of attention of practical people 
affected by it, persons much more inter- 
ested in actual operations than in the Euro- 
pean movement as such. Much of this 
scrutiny is now being transferred from 
Luxembourg to Brussels, the seat of the 
European Economic Community, which in 
part is an outgrowth of the pilot project, 
although much wider in the scope of its 
activity and intimately touching more peo- 
ple. 

The fourth point of pertinence about the 
Coal and Steel Community may be called 
psychological. As a shared experience, it 
tends to present the idea of European in- 
tegration in terms of ordinary everyday 
happenings and interests. Integration is 
coming to be seen as a step-by-step resolv- 
ing of competitive situations. How this 
growing interest is being formed would in- 
volve a great amount of opinion research 
and a series of periodic studies of the in- 
fluence of the various mass media. What 
we can say is that in 1960 the integration 
process is understood more in terms of pro- 
grams and practical specific issues than 
was possible a decade ago. 
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Influence of Cross-Border Contact 


The European Conference of Ministers 
of Transport in 1957 estimated that be- 
tween 1956 and 1960 rail transportation 
would increase by 14 per cent in goods car- 
ried and 7 per cent in passenger traffic. It 
was also estimated that inland water trans- 
port would increase by 16 per cent and 
highway transport by 50 per cent. It is too 
early to know whether these estimates were 
realized, but a safe guess is that they have 
been exceeded (10, p. 615). Pressure 
against the capacity of all forms of trans- 
port is increasing; especially is there grow- 
ing pressure on governments to increase the 
capacity of cross-border highways. 

European governments, in fact, are giv- 
ing highest priority to international high- 
ways, and elaborate network plans have 
been worked out (1, p. 447). In large 
part, the nets exist and are known as “E 
highways.”!® What is lacking is the financial 
ability of governments to meet the cost of 
highway improvement. The financing prob- 
lem will have to be met because the de- 
mand increases. Much of the pressure 
comes from the tourism industry. In 1957 
European hotels reported 33 million tour- 
ist days, two or three times the volume of 
tourism before the war.’® This is not the 
full measure of increase because many 
more people travel by auto than before the 


15 Apparently in cooperation with its counter- 
parts on the Continent, the Ministry of Transport 
of the United Kingdom marked certain roads 
with the “E” signs. When questions were raised 
in Parliament about this action, the signs were 
painted over. “Pendennis,” writing in the Ob- 
server (July 5, 1959, p. 7), remarked with satis- 
faction that the battle about the signs is past, 
“and the silly frolic by the Ministry of Transport 
is over.” This may evidence British feelings about 
anything symbolic of European unity. 

16 See Tourism in Europe (29, pp. 5, 19) and 
Claude Vausson (31, pp. 1023-25). 
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war, and many of these live in camps or 
stop in wayside shelters where they are not 
always counted in tourism statistics. 

The increase of motor-vehicle ownership 
since 1950 is phenomenal. We do not know 
how much motorcycle and roller transport 
has increased, but in 17 European coun- 
tries it is estimated that in 1960 there is a 
total of 67 million automobiles, an increase 
of 67 per cent over the estimated number 
for 1955 (33, p. 440). 

Figures on cross-border travel, however 
analyzed, point to the conclusion that 
acquaintance with and understanding of 
other peoples increases with education, but 
one who travels and has foreign contacts 
also comes to be more critical or objective 
in evaluating his own people. This observa- 
tion is supported by opinion polls. Euro- 
peans of higher education who have had 
foreign contact tend to be more favorable 
toward other peoples and more critical of 
their own. We know, of course, that per- 
sons of higher education are assumed to be 
more tolerant of other peoples and more 
critical of their own, that being one of the 
aims of education. 

Reigrotzki found that, whatever the level 
of education, persons who have had foreign 
contact and acquaintance are more tolerant 
of other peoples and more critical of their 
own people than are persons of the same 
educational level who have had no foreign 
contact and acquaintance. Contact and ac- 
quaintance with other peoples is attitude- 
building at any educational level, and in 
the same direction (23). Contact takes 
away the strangeness of strangers over the 
border, but it also gives one a different per- 
spective in appraising his own people. 

More people of all classes are crossing 
the borders from one European country to 
another, particularly when they have free 
time and are most in the mood for contact 
and acquaintance. Then they are likely to 
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be least in the mood to be patient with 
border restrictions. Thus one after another 
the border restrictions are being removed 
and the border in this process loses some 


of its former frontier character and its re- 


striction-of-access implications. The extreme 
opposite is the “Iron Curtain.” This mobil- 
ity aspect of the European integration proc- 
ess is one wherein access creates the de- 
mand for more access. 


Urban and Demographic Change 


We can be sure that the lowering of 
border barriers will not only stimulate 
greater mobility of population; it will also 
result in more changing of place of resi- 
dence and more changing from one work 
place to another. It is to be expected that 
there will be industrial changes, which will 
result in various demographical changes. 
We see how the expanding tourism indus- 
try has already resulted in the mushroom- 
ing of new resort areas, while some older 
resort areas have been threatened with 
decline. 

It is too early to say how the fortunes of 
towns and cities near national borders will 
be affected as barriers to cross-border 
movement and trade are lowered. In par- 
ticular, this observation would apply to 
towns and cities whose market areas have 
heretofore been cut off. We know, for ex- 
ample, how Vienna was negatively affected 
when, after World War I, large sections of 
its natural market area were removed by 
new national boundaries; and we see in Ger- 
many how cities and towns in both the East 
Zone and the German Federal Republic 
have been handicapped in their markets by 
the impassable “Iron Curtain” border. Op- 
posite effects result when border restric- 
tions are removed. 

We know that the size of a town or city 
depends on the size and nature of its natu- 
ral market area. A community increases in 


size and importance as it becomes more ac- 
cessible to increasing numbers of people, 
and increasingly accessible over a widening 
area. Increasing access results if roads and 
lines of transport are improved. This is 
what is happening: new high roads are be- 
ing built which will overcome the quiet iso- 
lation of the border zones. The frontier 
character of some of these borders is already 
vanishing. 

About the result of these changes, we 
can only speculate. Here is wide-open field 
for observation and research, which should 
be in process while the changes are taking 
place. We can hypothesize, however, that 


1. There will be increasing demand for improved 
transportation facilities in these border-zone 
areas, quite apart from the demand for im- 
proved country-to-country highways. 

2. Many urban places on or near borders will in- 
crease in size and importance as their market 
areas widen. 

8. Because of population redistribution and the 
reshaping of market areas, there will be some 
redistribution of industry, and this in turn will 
further stimulate population redistribution. 

4. Certain urban places previously in positions 
of dominance will be confronted with increas- 
ing competition from urban places now being 
advantaged because of the lowering of border 
barriers. 


Border barriers tend to put people on ei- 
ther side of the national boundary in a 
back-to-back relationship. Border-control 
policies for many years have been designed 
to promote inward-facing attitudes. People 
were expected to look to the economy of 
their own country and to their own national 
life centers. Reversing the status of the 
borders encourages a reversal of attitudes, a 
change that comes about readily, at least 
this seems so within the Europe of the Six 
where the new attitudes are also being stim- 
ulated by the new institutions, the commu- 
nities. One of these, the European Econom- 
ic Community, can achieve its goals only as 
it is able to lower the barriers. 
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Having in mind that border changes will 
encourage industrial relocation, Haesele re- 
minds us that this is possible only if the 
barriers against the movement of investment 
money are also removed (16, p. 228). This 
is one of the functions of the EEC, to facili- 
tate the availability and mobility of invest- 
ment capital, thus promoting industrial de- 
velopment. 

What might also be one of our hypotheses 
is that, with the relocation of industry and 
the redistribution of population, a redistri- 
bution of leadership may also be expected. 
Heretofore in some European countries, 
France being an important example, lead- 
ership has been clustered in one or two cen- 
tral places, to the detriment of the “prov- 
inces.” With less emphasis on inward-fac- 
ing, leadership is likely to be more evenly 
distributed and may flourish even near the 
border, in areas not congenial to leadership 
heretofore. While we cannot predict, we 
should not underestimate the influence such 
a redistribution of leadership may have on 
the European integration process. 


Technology and Integration 


Were western Europe less urban and in- 
dustrial, there would be less interest in its 
integration. Holland has a population of 816 
per square mile; Belgium, 735; Germany 
(West), 503; Italy, 400; and France, 194. 
The United Kingdom has 538 population 
per square mile and Denmark, 259.17 Such 
countries cannot live without becoming in- 
creasingly industrial and urban, and they 
cannot be effectively industrial in small 
areas. Moreover, since levels of living are 
rising, they must become more productive 
and technologically expert in their indus- 
tries; this is well known (30, pp. 91-113). 
For some who see hope for Europe only in 
terms of a more effective technology and 
an organized economy, these are the main 
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arguments for hastening the integration 
process (21, pp. 244-46). 

Insofar as the modern economy is linked 
with technology, it cannot function effec- 
tively in small areas. Where mass produc- 
tion is necessary for economic efficiency, 
wider markets are needed for distributing 
the product, although this does not apply 
to all industries. Some can operate effec- 
tively in small areas. Those, however, that 
use production-line methods and prosper 
only when large quantities of goods are pro- 
duced, can hardly succeed in limited market 
areas, for example, in countries of 10 mil- 
lion population or less. They are more fa- 
vorably situated in countries of 40 to 50 
million, but the common market that will 
be provided in the Europe of the Six would 
exceed 160 million. With such wider mar- 
kets, certain industries may better increase 
their efficiency because they are able to un- 
dertake scientific and technological research 
as their competitors do in the United States. 

Big industry in Little Europe stands to 
gain as the integration process moves for- 
ward, at least some big industries would 
gain and many others hope to. Industries 
that have such hopes and prospects have 
good reason to favor integration. It is to 
their interest, if their market areas can be 
widened, to have the area of public control 
similarly widened, which is the function of 

17 The United Nations Demographic Year- 


book for 1958 gives these population figures for 
the following 17 countries: 
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the newly formed European Economic Com- 
munity, which would make the Common 
Market not only a unified control area but 
an area in which financial resources would 
be available for industrial development. 

In this realm of economic and technologi- 
cal matters, thinking about European in- 
tegration is extremely practical, which 
means that each set of industrial interests 
thinks for and of itself. The industrialist 
may or may not be concerned about Euro- 
pean unity in terms of some ideal order, 
but to some degree he may contribute to 
such unity in striving for his own Europe- 
wide goal. 


Diversity of Ideas on 
European Unity 


To Lenin, as he said after the October 
Revolution, communism meant that Russia 
should be electrified as quickly as possible. 
Many of his followers, still burning with 
high hopes that the perfect society of 
Marx’s prophesies was about to be born, 
may have resented the barren bluntness of 
this matter-of-fact affirmation. But Lenin’s 
mind, steeped as it was in Marxist abstrac- 
tions, did not deviate from the course 
mapped out in theory when he stated his 
aims of political and social construction in 
terms of energy supply. On this the course 
of production in his country depended, and 
finally these modes would determine social 
attitudes and political choices. 

The foregoing pages have presented Eu- 
ropean integration as a process largely de- 
termined by the need, economically and 
socially, to cope with technological im- 
provement and industrial expansion in a 
consumer society. The argument is not 
likely to satisfy those who hold that Europe 
must unite in order to save its soul. 

The time is past when the adherents of 
this view deemed it possible to bring about 
the sought-for unification by stirring the 


peoples concerned to take immediate ac- 
tion. The expectation, prevailing for a 
while in certain quarters that European na- 
tions were prepared to break suddenly from 
their antagonisms, and in one decisive stroke 
give themselves a full-fledged European or- 
der, is no longer being nourished anywhere. 

Yet the European attitude that once en- 
gendered great expectations is still very 
much alive. While it endures, European 
unity is unexceptionally being conceived of 
as an aim primarily of a moral nature, and 
consequently to be arrived at by moral deci- 
sions. If modern conditions demand that it 
shall find a political, and for this matter an 
economic and social, expression, it should 
be the result of a popular awakening leading 
to the moral determination of peoples fully 
conscious of their past and future destiny. 

However, on the basis of this fundamental 
idea, “Europeans” hold different opinions 
concerning the significance to be attached to 
the many and not always related economic 
and social developments described in this 
article. In some cases they are ready to ad- 
mit that these developments may be facing 
in the right direction. To be sure, this section 
of “European” action will make the reserva- 
tion that by themselves the mechanisms of 
the economic system and their social conse- 
quences will never produce the kind of unity 
they seek—remaining faithful to this prin- 
ciple, they will not hesitate to acclaim the 
actual happenings. In other cases the domi- 
nating view is at once more radical and more 
pessimistic. The apprehension prevails that 
the structures now emerging may turn out to 
be insurmountable obstacles to the founda- 
tion of such a united Europe that the con- 
cern for the preservation of “European” 
values would demand. 

Although mostly hidden, the latter view- 
point is a pervading one. In some respects 
it is always there. It causes tremendous dif- 
ficulties, not only when it is explicitly ex- 
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pressed, as in the connection referred to 
here, but even more so when it is raised 
implicitly, perhaps unwittingly, as frequent- 
ly happens when political parties must make 
up their minds with respect to “European” 
policies. Indeed, it should not be forgotten 
that metaphysical (or “idealistic” in the 
philosophical sense of the word) concep- 
tions of the state, and for that matter of 
government and governmental authority, are 
inherent in European political thought. 
Usually, such conceptions are not eradi- 
cated by their being intellectually rejected. 
Most antimetaphysical positivist doctrines, 
on closer scrutiny, appear to be nothing else 
but metaphysics in reverse: the secular state 
and the secular nation taking the place 
once occupied by the church. To this, Brit- 
ish utilitarianism may be the sole excep- 
tion, but its influence on the Continent 
never went very deep. And as far as Great 
Britain is concerned, it may be questioned 
whether even today in matters of funda- 
mental political construction the thunder of 
Burke’s passionate admonitions does not 
ring more forcefully in the ears of statesmen 
and people than the nicely arranged calcu- 
lations of Bentham and Mill. 

Undoubtedly, in Europe both the disci- 
ples of Hegel and his equally ardent ene- 
mies would endorse the view expressed in 
one of his pre-emptory sentences: “a bad 
state is such a one that merely exists, a sick 
body also exists, but it is no true reality” 
(17, p. 363).18 

It is obvious that, if, on the basis of such 
and similar thoughts, applause is withheld 
from the factual occurrences in the Euro- 
pean area, and every interpretation in- 
clined to consider these as the forerunners 


18 Georg Wilh. Friedrich Hegel, “Ein schlech- 
ter Staat ist ein solcher, der blose existiert, ein 
kranker Kérper existiert auch, aber er hat keine 
wahrhafte Realitit.” 
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of Europe's political integration meets with 
vehement criticism, the common ground of 
a commonly accepted doctrine, on which 
Lenin could move when answering his 
“idealists,” shocked by the electricity the- 
sis, is lacking. Admittedly no understand. 
ing can be reached with those who stub. 
bornly maintain that, irrespective of observ. 
able facts in the realms of intergovernmen- 
tal and intergroup cooperation on the Ev- 
ropean level, each particular state and each 
particular nation, in fact, continues to rep- 
resent what it represented heretofore and 
that this should be so. We are not con- 
cerned here with viewpoints of this nature, 
although it would be rash to underestimate 
their importance. 

The same attitude toward everything po- 
litical, however, does not necessarily exclude 
a genuine longing for European unity. In 
Europe, on the contrary, ever since the sev- 
eral states, both in theory and in practice, 
began to be generally recognized as the 
supreme and ultimate answer to the de- 
mands of the political principle, as under- 
stood by ethical doctrine metaphysically 
conceived, ecclesiastical and secular under- 
currents carrying considerable weight did 
not give up the idea of European unity and 
did not cease attaching to it the value of 
universality. 

In adopting the balance-of-power policy, 
the eighteenth-century governments were 
guided by the wish to preserve, despite the 
political fragmentation of Europe, some- 
thing which in any case could be regarded 
as the symbol of overriding unity, politi- 
cally comprehended. So long as the seats of 
dominance were occupied by royal courts 
and ruling oligarchies of noblemen and in- 
dividual commoners risen to high rank, it 
was possible to combine the adherence to 
the concept of unrestricted particular sov- 
ereignty with serious attempts to uphold at 
least a semblance of higher unity, morally 
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sustained. These strata continued to enter- 
tain contacts even when their countries 
were at war. 

The French Revolution wanted to do 
away with their preponderance not only 
within the confines of France but through- 
out Europe. In 1798 the great contest be- 
tween the two camps began, each side 
claiming European (i.e., universal) validity 
for its principles. The first result was Napo- 
leon’s system of imperial universality, Eu- 
ropean unity on the basis of revolutionary 
principles realized through coercion from 
above (26, pp. 4-5). 

Napoleon’s reign was not destined to en- 
dure. Yet, after his fall, the old system did 
not re-emerge, nor did the hostility be- 
tween two sets of leading principles disap- 
pear. It is true, the balance-of-power con- 
cept was again being resorted to. But in 
the nineteenth century it would become a 
diplomatic device for keeping in check the 
various states that on the Continent were 
at odds with each other rather than regain 
its former significance as an expression of 
fundamental unity. It is true, furthermore, 
that both the Holy Alliance and the Con- 
cert of Powers ought to be considered as 
steps consciously taken in order to bring 
about a universal system of ongoing co- 
operation (26, pp. 4-5). The first empha- 
sized values and principles; the second, 
practical arrangements for making peace. 
Here again it must be said, that the efforts 
thus made, although productive of some 
unifying effects, were not consistently con- 
tinued. Instead, the diplomatic intercourse 
from state to state, not troubled by any 
concern for over-all construction, not mo- 
tivated by universal principles, but exclu- 
sively concentrated on the practical issues 
at stake, increasingly once more become the 
principal method of weaving the web of 
interstate relationships in Europe. 

In the meanwhile, a new ferment was at 


work in Europe’s political life. The French 
Revolution had greatly enhanced the de- 
sires of the several peoples inhabiting that 
part of the world to acquire the status of 
nationhood. In fact, the rise of liberalism 
as well as the growth of the influence ex- 
erted by democratic ideas ran closely to- 
gether with the spread of the wish to ele- 
vate the national community to the upper- 
most position in the political realm, or, to 
put it otherwise, to make it the bearer of 
sovereignty. 

Being essentially an application of one of 
the basic tenets, the upholding of which 
had, onward from its birth, given to Euro- 
pean culture its unique character, namely, 
of the ever recurring ethical injunction to 
further the emancipation of man, the na- 
tional idea at first did not possess any anti- 
universalist, or for that matter anti-Euro- 
pean, connotations. In practice, however, as 
time went on, the image!® each nation was 
forming about itself became more exclusive 
and, simultaneously, the sole guiding star 
for its collective actions and reactions. 
When intellectual and religious pacifists oc- 
casionally reminded the nations of the ethi- 
cal directives justifying their claims both 
that states should be nation-states and in- 
terstate relationships concomitant with na- 
tional ambitions, they were ready to listen, 
perhaps moved, but never prepared to cor- 
rect their several self-images according to 
which each national community appeared 


19 The term “image” is used in Boulding’s 
sense: the individual’s conception of the universe 
in terms of realities comprehended by him, a reg- 
ulated universe in which he participates “in the 
midst of persons roles and organizations around 
him.” He behaves toward his image in terms of 
values gained through experience. The image has 
a wholeness, but the whole is a cluster of related 
images each of which has its dimension of “cer- 
tainty and uncertainty, clarity or vagueness” (4, 
pp. 47-49). 
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to itself as the ultimate form of human to- 
getherness. The unity-image of Europe 
which the pacifists tried to evoke failed so 
completely to impress the national audiences 
that socially and politically they reacted ac- 
cordingly. Until the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century, this unity-image had been 
universal. 

As the nineteenth century was running to 
its close, the leading nations, by turning im- 
perialist, overstepped the limits of particu- 
larism, even those of a particularism which 
considered itself the supreme and only 
master of its own destiny. The imperialist 
expansion meant that the nations following 
this course made themselves the centers of 
systems, which at least in principle, were 
universal or tended to evolve universal 
traits. This development also inevitably af- 
fected those nations which were not in a 
position to adopt expansive policies. Dur- 
ing the imperialist era the qualification 
“European” not only ceased to be synony- 
mous with “universal,” it ceased to possess 
any appeal at all. 

Two bloody wars and Hitler’s attempt to 
create a Europe, not reposing upon any 
“European” values and principles, but on 
the alleged biological superiority of the 
German race, were needed to re-enliven the 
respect for these values and principles and to 
call forth in large sections of Europe the 
desire this time to set up political institu- 
tions which would bring about on the basis 
of Europe’s ethical heritage a durable co- 
operation between its several, deeply 
wounded nations. It seems more imperative 
to take this line because Europe could no 
longer be regarded as identical with the 
universe. 

Undoubtedly, it soon appeared that the 
programs and plans elaborated in order to 
realize this aim, surpassed the scope of di- 
rect possibilities. The Council of Europe 
was created, but developed as a platform— 
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be it a highly useful one—rather than as an 
agency capable to act. The European De. 
fence Community was rejected. With it the 
project for the foundation of a political 
community disappeared into the archives, 

On the other hand, it turned out, perhaps 
unexpectedly, that the state-to-state ar- 
rangements, which in the nineteenth cen- 
tury had begun to be made with respect to 
the administration of communications, 
transport, and other matters, had acquired 
a considerable political importance since 
and through the war period. Without 
strengthening the ties of this kind, Europe 
had hardly a chance to survive, Without 
extending the administrative cooperation 
to fields which hitherto had been the exclu- 
sive domain of domestic departments, Eu- 
rope would never be able to compete effec- 
tively with the new powers of the twentieth 
century. 

Of course, this common administration 
follows the pattern of today’s industrial so- 
ciety. Should it therefore be excluded that 
the stream of developments in this realm at 
last would flow together with the other 
stream of ideas, ethical canons, and politi- 
cal aspirations, in the light of which Europe 
has always appeared as one single whole? 

He who doubts may be reminded that 
the several states of Europe grew out of 
dynastic administration cutting across the 
institutions of the feudal system. 


Elites and European Integration 


We are thinking of three categories of 
elites as having functioned in the European 
integration process: the intellectual elites 
who in their writing and lecturing made 
renewed efforts to awaken among the peo- 
ple the European image and two other 
elite groups which may be identified as op- 
erational. One operating group includes the 
leaders of private organizations. The other 
operating elite group includes the growing 
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number of persons identified with one type 
of European organization or another: Coun- 
cil of Europe, OEEC, Western European 
Union, the Common Market, and others, 
To these might be added also the growing 
number of liaison officials assigned by na- 
tional governments to work with multina- 
tional organizations.*° 

The 1959 edition of the European Year- 
book contains reviews of 22 books dealing 
with some phase or other of European in- 
tegration, a few of the many published in 
1957. Following the reviews is a list of 269 
articles and pamphlets, which is a small 
part of all such material dealing with Eu- 
ropean unity appearing in 1957. Not in- 
cluded are the hundreds of articles printed 
in popular periodicals and the thousands 
which appeared as news stories. These are 
figures for one year only, The accumulation 
for a decade would fill a library. But this 
is only one channel through which the elite 
groups operated during this year. They 
probably delivered as much over the air- 
ways through radio or television. 

No sharp line can be drawn between the 
intellectual elite and the two operating elite 
groups. Any or all may engage in writing 
or speaking; the elite from the private or- 
ganizations making their arguments, those 
from the public bodies telling what they 
have done, what they are doing or trying 
to do. All three groups may be concerned 
with the same European programs—the for- 
mation of policy and the projection of in- 
tegration plans. The operating elites, 


20 We are not using the term “elite” in the 
sense of those who associate the word with some 
ideological conception of social stratification. We 
avoid these implications by focusing our atten- 
tion on only those categories participating in 
some way in defining, explaining, promoting, or 
participating in European integration. These as- 
sociations with the concept are occupational and 
professional. 


whether partisan representatives of private 
groups or officials in public organizations, 
are for the most part experts in their special 
fields. They assemble statistics, prepare re- 
ports, sit in as advisers when the ministers 
meet, and, if there are viewpoint differ- 
ences between governments on some Euro- 
pean program, these experts are given the 
task of working out a solution, which may 
in most cases be a compromise. Here is 
where the experts from the European bod- 
ies usually come face to face with the ex- 
perts representing the private interest 
groups, and both meet the intellectual elite. 
The integration process, as far as charting 
the course is concerned, is largely in their 
hands. 

All of these elites together—the intellec- 
tuals who write and speak, the representa- 
tives of private groups with their special in- 
terests, and the official elite—constitute a sort 
of inner community at the heart of the Euro- 
pean integration process. They are a continu- 
ing and enlarging group within this continu- 
ing process, and they generate much of its 
dynamism. They tend to cluster at the Euro- 
pean integration centers: Strasbourg, Lux- 
Brussels, and Geneva, 
Whether in one center now and another 
later, they are known to one another and, 
whether competing or cooperating, they 
have a common community of interest.?! 


embourg, Paris, 


21 When the German organization for Euro- 
pean union met in October, 1959, there was gen- 
eral approval of the steps being taken in the 
direction of European integration, but interest 
was on the total unity goal. Some expressed con- 
cern lest the European bodies become unwieldy 
bureaucracies, calling attention to the size of the 
European Economic Community. An EEC offi- 
cial answered that the size of a public agency, 
local, national, or multinational, must be deter- 
mined by the size of its task. He might have 
added that the trend toward bureaucracy in Eu- 
ropean bodies is evidence that integration is on 
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Except for the intellectuals who have 
long been writing and speaking on the Eu- 
ropean image, most of these elites, now so 
active in the integration process, have only 
recently appeared on the scene. Their num- 
ber was small in 1948 when the OEEC was 
established, and they had much to learn, 
Their number had multiplied by several 
fold by 1958 when the Common Market 
was established, and by then they had lived 
through a decade of intensive experience. 
This decade has also been one of experience 
accumulation for Europeans generally. It 
has been what Boulding would call a 
“movement toward sophistication” (5, p. 
131), a period of tutelage for the experts 
but also one of knowledge acquisition for 
the people. 

Considering the slowness with which gov- 
ernments move, especially in joint efforts, 
the establishment of the European Com- 
mon Market a decade after OEEC began 
operating evidences rapid advance. In the 
Common Market the Six had committed 
themselves to a program hardly imaginable 
in 1948. The start of EEC was made with 
such confidence that the effect on the 
“outer” countries was electric. Even Great 
Britain, previously so aloof to the idea, was 
eager to participate in the new free-trade as- 
sociation. Europe of the Six had been ex- 
perimenting and learning, but the elites 
were at the core of this learning process.?? 

The idea of the Common Market was 
initially proposed in 1954, and in March, 
1957, the foreign ministers in Rome initialed 


elite, “Die Europa-Union zur Integration” (24). 


22 On the functioning of the official elite see 
K. W. Haesele (16, pp. 213-14). Evidence of 
the maturing of the operating elite is seen in the 
growth of professional vocabulary. It has now 
become necessary to have a dictionary of terms. 
At this writing one is being published by a Ger- 


man press. 
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the treaty, which was ratified by the six 
parliaments well before the end of the year, 
This was a remarkably fast joint action, con. 
sidering that it took more than twice as long 
for the same parliaments to approve the 
Coal and Steel Community Treaty. Euro- 
pean collective thinking had changed great- 
ly in the short space of about five years. We 
suggest that much of this change was due 
to the dynamic little groups of elites who 
are operating and demonstrating existing 
programs. Initially, it had been planned 
that a period of 12-15 years would be 
needed to achieve all the goals set for the 
Common Market. Now after two years there 
is increasing pressure to shorten that period 
of completion, since integration is moving 
faster than had been expected. The Euro- 
pean bureaucracies and the expert groups 
seem to be developing administrative and 
working procedures at a rate not heretofore 
anticipated. 

But the ECC is not the agency of prom- 
ise, the first step, as some had wished, to a 
European federation, for it operates essen- 
tially at the ground level integrating the 
economies of the Six. It does contain one 
element of promise, the European Parlia- 
ment, and the provision exists that this 
parliament may later be elected by direct 
popular vote. True, it would be a parlia- 
ment in a limited area only, but even at that 
the first elected European Parliament, whose 
future would have far-reaching implications. 

When Paul Henri Spaak (pioneer pro- 
moter of European unity) was asked dur- 
ing a lecture about the limitations of EEC, 
he answered in effect that priority must be 
given to moves most likely to be accepted: 
if one cannot get all that seems needed, he 
should take what is possible at the time. He 
admitted that EEC is not a political unity 
agency, but he reminded his critics that 
nothing could be more political in fact than 
integrating the economies of the Six. Eco- 
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nomic integration leads inevitably to social 
and political integration, and, he added the 
thought, this integration process in one part 
of Europe will extend to other parts (28, p. 
62) .28 

To the observations of Spaak we must 
add the thought that the most logical and 
promising point at which to begin a sys- 
tematic organization of the integration proc- 
ess is at the economic level. It is at this level 
where most Europeans since 1948 have 
been gaining experience. It is here where 
their basic interests lie. In terms of these 
solid interests and this experience, Euro- 
pean integration becomes understandable. 
But that is not all; it is at this level where 
elite groups have been most active since 
1948. Greatest advance in methods of ne- 
gotiation, in administrative procedure and 
policy formation, has been made at this lev- 
el, most of it through the elites. From or- 
ganization at this level the continuity of in- 
tegration is assured. 


Time-rooted Barriers to 
Integration 


Whoever is informed about the history 
and traditions, and the slow growth of in- 
stitutions in the European countries, can 
hardly be other than surprised at the rate 
of the integration process. 

It is mainly because these countries have 
experienced isolation and have gloried in 
their separateness from other countries that 
national institutions have developed. Also, 
within countries distinctive institutions and 
folkways have evolved. Whether national or 
sectional, people take pride in their institu- 
tions and folkways. They stand as deep- 


23 We need to remind ourselves again that a 
federated Europe with a single “headquarters” 
may not be the end toward which the integration 
process is moving. There may be different “head- 
quarters” which may still be multinationally op- 
erating in concert. 


rooted barriers to political, economic, and 
social change. But they have changed with 
the breakdown of isolation. 

European integration is a force for bring- 
ing about such change, but not the only 
one, nor even the principal one. It is, rather, 
the principal consequence of other disin- 
tegrating influences that have been evolving 
over the past century, namely, industrialism 
and urbanism. For decades industrialism 
has been revising the workways and con- 
suming habits of people everywhere. It has 
enabled cities to grow and the urban way 
of life to spread. Urbanism is the great out- 
reaching dynamic, breaking down isolation 
and encroaching on tradition. Modern in- 
dustrial urbanism is innately inimical to any 
isolation. It demands access and stimulates 
mobility. As earlier it resisted being con- 
fined to city walls, now it resists being con- 
fined to limited political areas. This resis- 
tance to confinement is greater than the re- 
sistance against the encroachments. In the 
measure that industrial urbanism has gained 
in this contest against the rooted barriers— 
in that measure integration is needed. The 
effort toward European integration reflects 
this need of industrial urbanism for wider 
organization. 

This does not mean that the breakdown 
of traditional barriers must lead to the elim- 
ination of traditional institutions, although 
these may have to adjust to certain demands 
for change. Nor does it mean that time- 
honored elements in folk cultures must be 
abandoned if groups of nations become in- 
tegrated. Population groups with distinctive 
cultures have already been integrated into 
national unities (Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland) without losing their separate 
cultural identities. 

Finally, we must recognize that the proc- 
ess of integration is under way and exists in 
many forms, as we have seen. The problem 
is less one of speeding it along than of guid- 
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ing it and maintaining balance between dis- 
integration, reintegration, and integration— 
all parts of the same process. 
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On the causes of war and the conditions of peace’ 


WERNER LEVI 


Department of Political Science, University of Minnesota 


One of man’s fundamental problems is to 
live in peace with his fellow men. He can- 
not live alone. Yet, in coexistence with 
others, conflicts inevitably arise. It is there- 
fore characteristic of individuals, alone or 
organized in groups, to seek power for the 
satisfaction of their interests. Lest this lead 
to an eternal state of war, men organize 
themselves to reap the greatest benefit from 
cooperation and to reduce as much as pos- 
sible conflict and strife. In particular, it is 
the minimum goal of social organization that 
the satisfaction of vital interests—usually 
bodily integrity and survival—should not lead 
to violent conflict but should, rather, be as- 
sured by peaceful methods or, failing these, 
by the application of supreme coercive 
power which is socially organized and usual- 
ly vested in a central authority. 

The social organization of the state? is in- 
tended to provide adequate means for peace- 
ful adjustment of conflicts and to obviate the 
need for individual violence. Even when the 
means prove inadequate, the state simply 
does not permit violence—except as a matter 


1 This article is a chapter in a forthcoming 
book, tentatively entitled Principles of Interna- 
tional Relations. 


2 It should be understood throughout this arti- 
cle that “state” is used as a shorthand expression. 
It does not refer to any organism but rather, de- 
pending upon the context in which the word is 
used, to those making decisions on behalf of the 
people, those influencing these decisions, or all 
the citizens. 


of self-defense. The individual’s personal ac- 
cumulation of power is limited to most kinds 
of power short of physical force. As a com- 
pensation the state guarantees, as a mini- 
mum, the physical integrity and survival of 
the contestants in a conflict. This arrange- 
ment rests upon a habitual way of life and 
mental attitudes of the citizens indicating 
the existence of a community. The more 
complete the integration of the members 
into the community, the more successful. 
In the international society, that loose 
association of states, the situation is basically 
different. Relations between states are or- 
dered by routine practices and a vast net- 
work of international organizations promot- 
ing and regularizing the satisfaction of na- 
tional interests. Much expedient coopera- 
tion exists between states, with well-estab- 
lished rules, regulations, and institutions. In- 
numerable conflicts of interest are resolved 
by accommodation and adjustment, either 
mutual or one-sided, depending upon the 
power relationship of the states involved. 
But this possibility is severely restricted be- 
cause the society of states lacks an organ- 
ized authority endowed with the legitimate 
supreme coercive power to guarantee the 
integrity and survival of each state, which is 
in turn merely an indication of the absence 
of any sense of solidarity among the peoples 
of the world. Every state is the guardian and 
guarantor of all its own interests. It must be 
ready to defend them at all times and for 
this purpose must possess power. In contrast 
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to intrastate conditions, the possession of 
power cannot be limited to the non-physical 
kind because national interests may be 
threatened which a state wishes to defend 
by force. The time when such a vital threat 
may arrive is unpredictable, and the nature 
of the threat is unknown. Therefore, the 
quest for power becomes inevitably per- 
manent, though not for this reason all-con- 
suming. It is conditioned by its relation to 
the goals the state pursues, by its relation to 
the power of other states, by the capabilities 
of the state, by the intensity of the state’s 
will to survive integer, and by the results of 
the interrelations of these factors. 

The quest for power becomes a major 
occupation of the state and a standard by 
which most aspects of its life and activities 
are measured, no matter how relative the 
magnitude of the desired power may be. It 
can be granted that, as states usually assert 
for the diplomatic record, they do not seek 
power for its own sake; they do so merely as 
a means to the end of satisfying their needs. 
For the nature of power, they can argue 
with cogency up to a point, like that of 
money, allows it to be accumulated and 
stored, to be expended for a great variety of 
unforeseeable ends at a time of need (25, 
p. 7). But whatever the end of the search 
for power and whatever its qualifications and 
limitations, the possibility remains that it 
can itself lead to violent conflict. States may 
become rivals in vying for elements of power 
or in one attempting to become more power- 
ful than the other. The paradox here is that 
the search for power, even if only to have it 
available for a future conflict of interests, 
may itself become a source of violent con- 
flict. This is an unending process because 
power as such has become a vital interest to 
some states. The search for it becomes 
necessary to guard against the consequences 
of this search. Thus, until another way is 
found to guarantee satisfaction of a state’s 
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interest, especially those it considers vital 
(or until states disappear), the possibility of 
violent conflict is a built-in feature of the na- 
tion-state system in the modern world (16, 
22). 

This fact can easily enough explain the 
mutual suspicion among states and their po- 
tential hostility. Here is genuine conflict. No 
amount of good will among nations, under- 
standing among peoples, elimination of 
stereotypes, or clarification of semantic dif- 
ficulties can obliterate it. Better knowledge 
of each other among peoples may gradually 
lead to greater integration on the way to a 
community and thereby reduce the chances 
of violence as a solution of conflict; but it 
cannot abolish conflict (4). It is therefore 
quite erroneous to assume, as has often been 
done, that states have violent conflicts be- 
cause their citizens are aggressive, militaris- 
tic, and nationalistic. It is often the other 
way around: citizens assume these charac- 
teristics or are being prepared for warfare 
because there are real conflicts between 
states which may have to be solved with 
violence. The vicious circle is that a poten- 
tial threat to their state makes citizens belli- 
cose, and their bellicosity makes them ap- 
pear as a threat to other states. Under the 
prevailing system the citizen must live in an- 
ticipation of violence and take the necessary 
precautions, including readiness for war. 
Polls in many European and some American 
states showed that anywhere from one-third 
to three-quarters of the people consulted did 


the role of power in international relations are 
old, although judging by recent debates raging 
around this subject, one may not think so. That 
states seek power to satisfy their interests was 
not discovered in the United States in the middle 
of the twentieth century. It was discussed in the 
pre-Christian era by such men as Kautilya in 
India and Mo Ti in China. 
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not think it was possible to live in peace (8, 
pp. 125-216, question 3a). 

This expectation of war does not, how- 
ever, have to lead to war in accord with the 
assertion that “expectations determine be- 
havior” (9, p. 15). For the expectation may 
produce behavior which either leads to its 
fulfilment or to its frustration. History is full 
of proof that governments have genuinely 
tried to avoid wars, knowing their potential 
existence. One of the reasons why they have 
sometimes failed is that they did not or 
could not choose the right means to avoid it. 
In a nation-state system, with the close iden- 
tification of the citizen with his state, the 
anticipation of violence regularly leads the 
citizen to turn to his own community for in- 
creased security rather than to attempt inte- 
gration with the threatening state for the 
sake of reducing the chance of violence (15, 
p. 19). 

There are relations between states to 
which this general description does not 
apply. Not all states are hostile to each 
other, or, at any rate, not all consider every 
other state a potential threat to vital inter- 
ests. Albania and Honduras are not antici- 
pating violent conflict, nor are Norway and 
Great Britain, nor Canada and the United 
States. Such states either are not rivals for 
interests or power; or there is enough senti- 
ment of community between them to ob- 
viate violence; or they repress violence for 
the sake of unity against a common enemy. 
They may still have conflicts of interest, but 
for a variety of reasons, including possibly 
the technical inability to be violent with 
each other or much simultaneous coopera- 
tion, they do not consider the use of vio- 
lence. Such reasons may change, of course, 
or new causes may produce violence. Co- 
lombia was engaged in violent conflict with 
North Korea under United Nations action in 
the name of collective security. There was 
no reason for this in the direct relations be- 


tween the two states, but for reasons suffi- 
cient to the Colombian government the vio- 
lent conflict between the two states existed 
nevertheless, and very likely North Korea as 
such had very little to do with these reasons. 
As peace becomes increasingly indivisible 
and as technical developments enable—in 
the future—even small states to possess 
weapons which can reach any point on the 
globe and wipe out any state in the world, 
the chances for violent conflict between two 
states hitherto geographically, politically, 
and in every other way remote from each 
other, increase; just as—a compensating vir- 
tue—the chances for their integration and 
growth into a community also become great- 
er. With such a community come the pat- 
terns of behavior facilitating peaceful solu- 
tion of conflict and making the application 
of coercive power by the supreme authority 
only one of the means of conflict solution 
and an increasingly rare one. 

In the meantime, while states continue to 
fight each other, almost all conceivable and 
some inconceivable reasons have been given 
why they use violence in the solution of 
some of their conflicts. Supernatural powers, 
the state-system, social institutions, the 
character of groups, and the nature of man 
have been named as the causes of war (34, 
5, 17, 33, 12, 7, 18). If supernatural causes 
are disregarded, the common denominator 
of the rest is, sooner or later in the argu- 
ment, man. But whether, as the constitution 
of UNESCO asserts, it is the mind of man 
or some other part, is a matter of debate—so 
is whether it is man as an individual or a 
member of a group. 

The number of natural traits held respon- 
sible as the cause of war is almost unlimited. 
As so often with psychological explanations 
of personal or social phenomena, any trait 
can somehow be made to serve as explana- 
tion. A man with an inferiority complex may 
either become a dictator or a mouse! There 
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are many reasons for these kinds of alterna- 
tives: the same natural trait can find many 
different outlets, depending upon the op- 
portunities which the environment offers; 
man is a complex of psychological factors 
from whose interaction behavior results, so 
that no one factor can be singled out; many 
psychological factors which appear mutual- 
ly exclusive in the abstract can nevertheless 
in practice produce the same action. If the 
explanations of all psychologists are accepted 
as valid, the whole spectrum of natural traits 
of man is covered as cause of war—which is 
no explanation at all, for it is obvious that 
the nature of human beings is responsible 
for human actions. In most cases, therefore, 
only certain natural traits or psychological 
factors are singled out by various authors to 
account primarily for the existence of war. 

One group of these factors can be classi- 
fied as destructive: aggressiveness, hostility, 
rivalry, bias and prejudice, hatred, sadism, 
projection of one’s own shortcomings upon 
the enemy. Another group contains factors 
calling for balancing or compensation, such 
as boredom, thirst for adventure, social frus- 
tration, insecurity, to which war offers the 
alternative of excitement and personal li- 
cense. A third group refers to ego fulfilment: 
need for prestige, status, and recognition; 
desire to be wanted, wish for possessions. 
There is, finally, the not very frequently 
cited group of constructive factors allegedly 
causing people to go to war: sense of sacri- 
fice, neighborly love, contribution to the 
community, sense of mission. 

The protagonists of the theory that these 
psychological factors are the causes of war 
maintain that they can find particularly good 
expression in war and, without further ado, 
they jump to the conclusion that they are 
the cause. As one author put it, “eventually 
the growirig hostility and the military prepa- 
ration do lead to war, each side believing 
that the war was made necessary by the ac- 
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tions of the other” (13, p. 132). Unfortunate- 
ly, things are not so simple. Even as a de- 
scription of events this statement is not 
borne out by the facts, for there are in- 
numerable instances in history of states be- 
ing both hostile and militarily prepared with- 
out war breaking out between them. Things 
become even more complicated when the 
causes of war are sought in group conflict, 
regardless of one’s concept of the group.* 

Depending upon that concept, various ex- 
planations have been given to make the 
peculiar characteristics of the group re- 
sponsible as the cause of war: in a group the 
individual loses the customary social re- 
straints, so that he can act aggressively 
against the enemy as he would not against 
a fellow member of his community; or, in 
joining a group, the individual's destructive 
drives become magnified and war offers it- 
self as an outlet. Tensions between states, 
which can exist in the absence of concrete 
conflicts, have been blamed for the outbreak 
of violence (24, pp. 427-30). Or, it has 
been claimed, tensions and conflicts within 
a state are externalized for the sake of main- 
taining the national community and war 
results. Psychonalysts blame unconscious 
remnants of man’s earliest past which sur- 
vive in the group and perpetuate war as an 
institution. 

Some value cannot be denied to these at- 
tempts at explaining wars through psycho- 
logical factors since it is men who are mak- 
ing wars. But they are not the whole expla- 
nation. Indeed, they leave many crucial 





4 Some differing conceptions of the nature of 
groups are: a group is the sum total of its individ- 
uals, no more, no less; a group is something 
more than the sum total of its individual mem- 
bers, it becomes a new, independent creature 
(what Morris Cohen, opposed to this idea, called 
the “Communal Ghost”); the “group mind” is 
part of the psychic equipment of each individual] 
(explains Edward Glover [14, p. 183]). 
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questions unanswered. When for instance, 
will certain natural traits or psychological 
drives find outlets in war, and when in 
something more peaceful? Why did German 
fight German before the political unification 
of Germany, and why has such a contin- 
gency been practically unthinkable since? 
How are these traits and drives of millions 
of individual citizens suddenly crystallized 
into a state of war against a specific enemy 
at a given moment? What these explanations 
fail to do is to indicate how these human fac- 
tors are translated into violent conflict in- 
volving all citizens, regardless of their in- 
dividual nature, and performed through a 
highly complex machinery constructed over 
a period of years for just such purpose. 
There is always the missing link in these 
fascinating speculations about the psycho- 
logical causes of war between the funda- 
mental nature of man and the outbreak of 
war. It is fairly easy to understand how a 
conflict of interest can lead to personal vio- 
lence in a face-to-face situation between 
two or a very few people. But this situation 
is vastly different from conflict between two 
states, each possibly composed of hundreds 
of millions of individuals. It then becomes 
evident that the natural traits of the citizen- 
ry cannot, by themselves, directly be related 
to international violence and adequately ex- 
plain the origin of wars. Even on the as- 
sumption that the cause of war lies some- 
how in the total population of a state, these 
explanations need qualifications and refine- 
ments and amplifications whose character 
becomes clearer when psychological factors 
are more closely related to the nature of 
modern wars and the citizen’s role in them. 
In this connection the distinction between 
the causes and the conditions of war is of 
relevance (22, p. 224; 32, epilogue). In 
practice such a distinction may not be easily 
feasible, and there is danger that its defini- 
tion may deteriorate into semantics. Never- 


theless, there is good purpose in separating, 
as has often been done, the circumstances 
which are necessary prerequisites for war 
(sometimes called the “deeper” or “under- 
lying” causes) and those which are directly 
resulting in war. The possession of weapons, 
for instance, is an indispensable condition of 
modern war, but not necessarily its cause. 
The occupation of an enemy’s territory, if 
the enemy resists, is a cause of war, and so 
is the enemy’s resistance. Usually, the psy- 
chological factors and human traits can be 
classified as conditions of war more correct- 
ly than as causes. 

The example of the invading enemy 
brings to mind another distinction which 
might be equally difficult to make in prac- 
tice, but which nevertheless raises questions 
unanswered by the theories on psychological 
causes of war. There are aggressive wars 
and defensive wars. Regardless of what the 
parties themselves claim, it is objectively 
possible for a government to start a war in 
the conviction that its country is about to be 
attacked and that its action is truly de- 
fensive. It would seem that the differing mo- 
tivation behind these two types of wars re- 
quires different psychological explanation, 
even though the wars will all look alike (27, 
pp. 43-47). 

In fact, the failure of most psychological 
explanations of war to distinguish between 
different kinds of wars is another one of 
their weaknesses. Contrary to the usual as- 
sumption, wars are not always the same 
thing. In addition to being different regard- 
ing the aggressor and defender, wars can 
differ in regard to the kind of violence used, 
the weapons employed, the number and 
types of people involved, and several other 
things. Although the actual soldiers doing 
the fighting may have certain characteristics 
in common, from the standpoint of explain- 
ing on psychological grounds the origin of 
wars, it makes a basic difference whether 
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Indian tribes fight, or armies hired by princes 
meet in battle, or the German people fight 
the French people in a total war. 

The juxtaposition of these types of war 
shows clearly that each provides quite a 
different “environment,” meaning: supplies 
quite different outlets for human traits and 
psychological drives. In modern wars there 
are never enough “aggressive” men flocking 
to the recruiting stations, while on the home 
front attractive salaries for war work seem 
to have greater attraction than the psychic 
rewards of a contribution to the war effort.5 
Everywhere men are drafted into armies. 
Their and the general public’s fighting spirit 
is aroused by government effort at great ex- 
pense and not always successfully. How, for 
instance, can these explanations fit into their 
scheme Britain’s war on Egypt in 1956 
which had to be stopped because (among 
other reasons) a large section of the British 
public did not want to fight it? In some 
armies more than half the men who were 
supposed to shoot did not pull the trigger. 
At home from ten to twenty people are re- 
quired in order to maintain one man at the 
front lines, most often continuing to do their 
routine work. In future push-button wars, 
any psychic satisfaction in war at the home 
front will be even further reduced. Usually, 
the mass at home has to be stirred up by an 
enormous propaganda campaign to become 
bellicose—after the war has started or is 
about to start—and the stimulus of revenge 
or defense of the fatherland soon has to be 
replaced by “war aims” conjuring up visions 
of a beautiful, peaceful future world. In 
brief: in the long run, the more effective 
appeals to keep people in a fighting spirit 





5 It must be recognized, though, that such psy- 
chic satisfactions exist. Fred Blum discovered 
among factory workers that they began to enjoy 
work, which they had found dull and monoto- 
nous, as soon as it contributed to the war effort 


(6). 
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are not to aggressiveness and hatreds but to 
the desire for lasting peace and greater wel- 
fare. This is no conclusive argument against 
the possibility that people may yearn for war 
for other reasons. But, first, it is not likely 
that people switch their attitudes so radi- 
cally from pro to con regarding war so 
quickly; second, it is, historically, extremely 
rare to find before modern wars appeals 
arousing sentiments designed directly to 
cause a war (19, p. 199; 27, p. 34); and, 
third, when preparation for war is com- 
pared, chronologically, to warlike appeals to 
the public, it will be found that the appeals 
begin at a considerably later moment, if not 
after the outbreak of the war; just as stereo- 
types of one people about another are often 
adjusted to suit the demands of the war.® 
The long and complex preparations needed 
for modern wars make it quite inconceivable 
that they result from some sudden, collective 
impulse of the state’s citizenry. Whatever 
destructiveness and aggressiveness may be 
part of man’s nature, “it is not a part of his 
native behavior to combine these into strat- 
egy and tactics, into armies and sea power 
and air forces, all controlled for the purposes 
of the State” (31, p. 254). This is all the 
more true as the majority of citizens, even 
in the best-educated countries, are notori- 
ously uninterested in foreign affairs and un- 
informed about the course of international 
events. When polled, these citizens may ex- 
press a phobia against foreigners in general 
or against a particular people, but there is 
no evidence that this has ever been strong 
enough to lead them to demand war or pre- 
pare for it. Indeed the relative insignificance 
of such phobias and stereotypes about other 
peoples as causes of war can best be discov- 





6 “How Nations See Each Other” is a very 
variable matter. This was strikingly demon- 
strated, for instance by the stories about the So- 
viet Union in the popular journals during World 
War II and after the war. 
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ered in the fact that a people has found it- 
self allied with another people in war about 
which it had worse ideas than about the 
common enemy. A Fortune poll in 1939, for 
instance, showed that 6.9 per cent of Amer- 
ican pollees considered themselves most 
friendly to the Germans, while only 0.9 
per cent considered themselves friendly to 
the Russians (8, p. 117). Similarly, Great 
Britain was at war with Germany twice in 
modern times, although the British people 
consistently show a sentimental preference 
for Germans over Frenchmen. 

The weaknesses in attempts to give indi- 
vidual psychological or natural traits as 
causes of war can be found, mutatis mutandi, 
in group psychology. Whatever the accepted 
theory about group behavior and group ten- 
sions, the need remains to explain how these 
characteristics of the group are organized 
and translated into war (27, p. 44; 28, p. 
83). For it should be clear that, while man 
is endowed with certain psychological quali- 
ties, the environment of every individual 
man determines how these qualities become 
effective and what results they will produce. 
What may be said about psychological con- 
tributions to the outbreak of war, if “man in 
general” is considered, is that the institution- 
alization of war does indeed provide numer- 
ous and convenient outlets for psychological 
drives which might otherwise be channeled 
into different directions or be sublimated to 
produce different results. To some citizens 
the outbreak of war might thus become a 
pleasant prospect and lead to emotional 
readiness for it. But this is, essentially, a 
passive readiness, which is, besides, pro- 
duced in almost every citizen in modern 
times by his civic training and his habitual 
way of life. This is an indispensable condi- 
tion for war as long as it remains a mass war. 
Such readiness is, however, not the same 
thing as being a cause of war. It will be 
even less relevant when the perfection of 


missile warfare might conceivably lead to 
the ending of a war before anybody has had 
a chance to develop any feelings about it. 

The relevance of psychological or natural 
traits upon war becomes greater with a bet- 
ter differentiation among groups and indi- 
viduals in a state and the role they play in 
the shaping of the state’s destiny (18, p. 
47-50; 11, p. 32). Since obviously some 
citizens are more important than others in 
relation to the decision to make war, the 
failure to distinguish between them has led 
of necessity to such a generalization of ex- 
planations in psychological terms that they 
are not very fruitful. The nature of those 
making decisions within a state and of those 
prominently influencing these decisions is 
not only of importance in uncovering the 
origin of wars but may also be easier of in- 
vestigation than the people as a whole. Even 
then, however, personal natural factors are 
likely to be only among the conditions of 
war. Even the most powerful dictator in a 
modern state cannot determine policy, least 
of all policy directed toward war, entirely 
according to his whims. Like all policy- 
makers, he is dependent upon many condi- 
tions over which he has no or little control. 
He too is part of the environment in which 
he lives and which contributes to the shaping 
of his personal character, though he may not 
be very conscious of this, while consciously 
many elements of the situation in which he 
must make his decision will enter into his 
calculations. 

This brings into focus a possible cause of 
war which has been too often neglected in 
the preoccupation with finding psychological 
reasons: the use of war deliberately as an 
instrument of foreign policy. It is true that 
anyone considering war today as a political 
means must be, in a manner of speaking, 
“insane.” Yet historical evidence is con- 
vincing in demonstrating that modern wars 
did not result from emotional outbursts or 
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accumulated frustrations by either decision- 
makers or the general public. Instead, they 
were preceded by long and cool-headed 
preparations and finally started after care- 
fully calculated decisions. Mr. Anthony 
Eden’s memoirs—to take only a very recent 
example—show quite clearly that military 
action against Egypt in the Suez crisis in 
1956 was much discussed by the British cab- 
inet and in contacts with the United States 
Department of State and was eventually un- 
dertaken on the basis of a fairly unemotional 
conclusion that British interests in the Suez 
Canal made it worthwhile. 

It is quite possible that the motivations of 
those who wish to use war as a means to 
reach certain goals are irrational,” also that 
non- or irrationality affects the judgment of 
the instrumental usefulness of war in the 
particular situation. The decision-maker can 
hardly help seeing the world through his 
own eyes. This is natural and therefore un- 
avoidable. But this is merely saying that 
there are limits to man’s rationality and that 
these limits are among the conditions for 
peace and war which must be studied. Nev- 
ertheless, the decision to go to war has usu- 
ally been made, as history shows, upon care- 
ful deliberation of the usefulness of war as an 
instrument and can largely be understood as 
such. Indeed, since usually many individuals 
contribute to the making of the war decision, 
the chances are very good that the variations 
and peculiarities of their natural traits have 
canceled out each other and that the deci- 
sion has been arrived at upon the merits of 
war as a desirable instrument (1, 10). That 
decision-makers take war into their calcula- 
tions at all will remain true as long as war 





7 The concepts of rationality and irrationality 
have been avoided here as much as possible, 
mostly for methodological reasons. Where the 
concept is used, it should be understood accord- 
ing to the definition given to it by Felix B. 
Oppenheim (26). 
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remains as an institution. Only as the use of 
violence between contesting parties becomes 
suppressed as it has been, generally, within 
many states, will this possibility change. 
The fundamental difficulty in discovering 
the cause of war is that any fact, to be the 
cause, requires a particular conjunction of 
conditions not any one of which may itself 
be directed toward war. War is a social situ- 
ation, a complex of relationships developing 
out of the interplay of a great many factors 
(27, p. 88; 34, II, p. 1284; 20, p. 45). This 
interplay is unique and many different varia- 
tions can be responsible for some fact or 
facts becoming causes of war. Hence the 
impossibility of specifying what particular 
facts may cause wars. Hence, also, the ex- 
perience that roughly similar historical situ- 
ations may in one case end in war and in 
another not. One and the same factor in a 
number of situations will not always have 
the same result. The possession of weapons, 
for instance, is a condition always present in 
situations leading to war and may therefore 
appear as co-responsible. Yet, in other situ- 
ations (Switzerland during World War II) 
it not only fails to lead to war but may con- 
tribute to the preservation of peace. Ob- 
viously the context in which the possession 
of weapons occurs is of decisive importance. 
The conclusion appears inevitable that no 
generally valid specifiable factor causes war 
but that, instead, only a particular constella- 
tion of factors can produce the conditions of 
war in which a factor or factors can become 
effective as causes. To overlook this nature 
of war has been a shortcoming in most of 
the attempts to look to the nature of man as 
the cause of wars. What most of these at- 
tempts have done is to search for all possible 
elements present in the situation to explain 
the origin of war. What they have usually 
not done is to try to discover whether there 
are missing elements whose presence would 
lead to the avoidance of the use of violence. 
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Yet this discovery is not difficult when states 
are considered, in which the use of inter- 
group violence has become a rarity and the 
exception for the solution of conflicts. It will 
then be found that the relative peacefulness 
within states was not achieved by changing 
human nature, altering human psychology, 
or eliminating conflict. It was not even 
achieved by eliminating hatreds between 
groups, discrimination, false stereotypes, 
prejudices, bias, rivalry, or competition—all 
of which continue in some of the most 
peaceful (internally) states with an intensity 
matching that of nationalism. Only the use 
of violence as a normal and accepted pattern 
of social relations has disappeared. To the 
extent that it has so disappeared, it did so 
by the addition of new behavior patterns, 
that is to say institutions, leading to the in- 
tegration of hitherto separated groups into 
a community.® 

Once a group has grown into a commu- 
nity (20, pp. 1-27; 2, pp. 205-06; 29, pp. 
12-14; 23, p. 28), its members habitually 
act in conformity with a sense of solidarity, 
unity, and cohesion which normally excludes 
violence as a means for the solution of con- 
flicts between them. An organization has 
evolved which reinforces from without the 
habit of peaceful relations originating in the 
attitudes within the members, with a con- 
tinual interaction between the two. Thus a 
community possesses the ideological and 
material restraints necessary to make war- 
fare among its members practically unthink- 
able. It provides outlets for personality fac- 
tors in the great variety of its institutions, 
such as legislatures, public opinion media, 
plurality of interest groups with overlapping 
memberships, which in their totality guaran- 
tee peaceful change and perform fundamen- 





8 Among the first men to emphasize the nature 
of community and discover its relevance for 


peace were Confucius, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Tesus Christ. 


tal peace-preserving functions. The monop- 
oly of coercion by a central authority—i.e., 
force and violence—is largely a result of 
these institutions and exists primarily for 
emergency situations. But also, its existence 
provides the citizen with that sense of secu- 
rity which makes him trust in the success of 
these peace-preserving institutions. In a 
community, conflicts of interest are adjusted 
without violence for the sake of higher in- 
terests in the preservation of the community 
which the contestants share. The use of vio- 
lence is simply not considered either because 
of a common higher loyalty to the commu- 
nity, or because of learned habitual behavior 
and inner compulsion of social responsibility, 
because of fear of effective sanction against 
antisocial behavior made possible by the 
creation of the community or because of all 
these and possibly other reasons. 
Unfortunately for the peace of the world, 
the growth of groups into such a community 
is a slow process. Many of the organizations 
calling themselves states in Asia and Africa 
today can hardly be described as communi- 
ties in this sense, for they lack, above all, 
the peace-preserving plurality of interest 
groups which allows them to develop a com- 
mon loyalty toward the state as such and 
therewith that sense of security which is one 
of the foundations of peaceful behavior (21, 
pp. 25-29). The development of a commu- 
nity requires high frequency and great in- 
tensity of contact between its members, di- 
rectly or indirectly through shared experi- 
ences of almost any kind. The more they 
have things spiritual and material in com- 
mon, the greater is the chance that a com- 
munity will develop (30, pp. 18-74). It is 
for this reason (and not for reasons of elimi- 
nating conflict) that all those enterprises un- 
dertaken for the sake of bringing about 
“better understanding” among nations may, 
in the long run, have the effect of diminish- 


ing the use of violence in international rela- 
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tions (3, p. 40). There may be a faster and 
less-complicated way to stop violence. The 
means of war may become such that their 
use will guarantee the destruction of the 
user as well as the enemy. Then the useless- 
ness of war as an instrument might lead to 
the elimination of war. 
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The “Theory of ends” of Arnold Wolfers 


RONALD J. YALEM! 


Department of Political Science, College of William and Mary in Norfolk, Virginia 


More than nine years ago, Arnold Wolfers 
outlined an approach to international politics 
based “on policy goals and the functional 
relationship between these goals and the 
quest for power” (6, pp. 39-63). This ap- 
proach was suggested as an alternative to 
the realism-idealism analysis of interstate re- 
lations. To the best knowledge of the writer, 
Professor Wolfers has not elaborated further 
on this nor have other scholars attempted to 
evaluate it.? This article is prompted by the 
belief that the analytical framework sug- 
gested by Wolfers needs critical examination 
because it raises issues and questions, the 
clarification of which might be a useful step 
toward the development of a theory of inter- 
national politics.3 

It is not necessary to resurrect the conflict 
between realism and idealism except to pro- 
vide a background for the introduction of 
Wolfers’ alternative approach to the study 
of international politics. The years of debate 
between these two schools have demon- 
strated that a more fruitful approach in- 
volves the application of both analytical 
tools to the examination of interstate rela- 
tions instead of only one. It involves the 
realization that the behavior of states is in- 





1 The author wishes to acknowledge the sug- 
gestions of Professor Vernon Van Dyke in the 
preparation of this article. 


2A possible exception may be the discussion 
in Haas and Whiting (1, pp. 59-69), but this is 
more in the nature of an adaptation of Wolfers’ 
scheme than a critique. 


fluenced by moral principles as well as by 
Realpolitik. 

Power in international politics is most 
often sought by states as a means to some 
desired end, the knowledge of which is not 
revealed in the simple statement that the 
motivating force of nations lies in their pre- 
occupation with enhancing or maximizing 
power. Moreover, realist theoreticians reveal 
contradictions in their theory when they 
assert that it is possible to distinguish be- 
tween satiated and unsatiated states, be- 
tween status quo and imperialist powers (6, 
pp. 43-44). This important exception to the 
dictum that all states desire to maximize 
their power reveals the inherent difficulty of 
attributing to one hypothesis the explanation 
of all interstate behavior.* 





8In a recent article Professor Stanley Hoff- 
mann delineates four sets of data that might help 
us to understand the operation of any interna- 
tional system, and he suggests that one approach 
suitable to a study of such data would concern 
the attempt by nations to reach the policy goals 
set forth by Wolfers since “what distinguishes 
the international relations of one system from 
another is the answer to two questions: ‘what is, 
in this system, the range of the goals which 
units try to reach, and . . . the tasks which are 
being performed among them?’ ” (2). 


‘For example, the realist theory of “pure 
power” offers no basis for explaining why certain 
states prefer to remain outside the contemporary 
East-West power struggle through a policy of 
neutralism (4, p. 54). For additional criticisms 
of the realist theory see Hoffmann (2, pp. 350- 
52). 
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In the belief that the realist theory does 
not provide suitable explanations for the 
nature of ends for which power is instru- 
mental, Wolfers suggested a “theory of 
ends” which might clarify the purposes to 
which power is employed in the state system 
and the extent to which such ends influence 
the pursuit of power (6, p. 48). 

Before describing the goals or ends to 
which states aspire, he listed several quali- 
fications of his theory: the choice of goals is 
materially affected by both the availability 
of power and the willingness to use it; states 
may pursue different goals at different 
periods rather than one exclusive goal; and 
the theoretical number of ends is much 
larger than his classification of security, 
aggrandizement, and international order.5 

To what extent does Wolfers’ classification 
of policy goals clarify the purposes for which 
power is used in the state system? What in- 
fluence do such goals exert on the pursuit of 
power by states? The remainder of this 
article seeks to discover whether Wolfers’ 
“theory of ends” establishes satisfactory an- 
swers to these questions. This calls for a 
careful examination of self-preservation, self- 
extension, and self-abnegation as goals of 
state policy which now follows. 

In connection with security as a goal of 
state policy, matters might be clarified if the 
relationship between power and _ security 
were refined. Wolfers asserted that the use 
of power by policy-makers depends on 
“whether a specific increment of security is 
worth the specific additional deprivations 
which its attainment through power re- 
quires” (6, p. 50). Power is defined as the 
“ability to inflict deprivations on others . . .” 
(6, pp. 47-51). 


It would appear, however, that security 
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may be obtained by means other than an 
expansion of power, or at least the extent of 
the deprivation required may be more than 
offset by the increment of security. For 
example, recent cooperative efforts in west- 
ern Europe such as the European Coal and 
Steel Community and the European Com- 
mon Market are designed to promote the 
economic security of the member-states 
without depriving them of significant areas 
of decision-making responsibility. It is true 
that these nations have renounced absolute 
freedom of control over tariffs and coal and 
steel; but it may be argued that the depriva- 
tions have been slight in proportion to the 
benefits received. These are instances in 
which the pooling of power may be more 
significant in achieving security than the 
unilateral expansion of military power or 
through participation in a military alliance. 
In other words, security may be attained by 
a reduction of power involving slight sacri- 
fices as well as by an expansion of power 
that would require large sacrifices.® 

In addition to security or self-preservation 
as a policy goal, Wolfers described goals of 
self-extension and goals of self-abnegation. 
All three goals are not “sharply divided 
from one another and . . . no actor is likely 
to be found pursuing a single type of objec- 
tive all the time” (6, p. 50). 

Self-extension as a goal of foreign policy 
includes “all policy objectives expressing a 
demand for values not already enjoyed, and 
thus a demand for a change of the status 
quo” (6). This concept involves not only 
those objectives we may morally condemn 
such as aggression, but also legitimate as- 
pirations for peaceful change, such as the 
demand for liberation from foreign domina- 
tion (6, pp. 50-51). 





5 These ends are the equivalents of the sub- 
sequently enumerated goals of self-preservation, 
self-extension, and self-abnegation (6, pp. 49- 
50). 
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8 An example of the latter would be the phe- 
nomenal growth of military power of the Soviet 
Union achieved at the expense of a high stand- 
ard of living. 
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Self-preservation as a goal of foreign poli- 
cy is directed toward the preservation and 
defense of the existing value structure of the 
state; and the territorial “self” to be pre- 
served may include not only the homeland 
but overseas possessions.” Self-preservation, 
of course, is the dominant goal of states and 
is distinguished from self-extension by its 
emphasis on maintaining rather than chang- 
ing the status quo. The ambiguity involved 
in differentiating these goals will be dis- 
cussed subsequently. 

Finally, self-abnegation includes “all 
goals transcending—if not sacrificing the na- 
tional interest . . .” (6, p. 52). In the rela- 
tively few instances in which a state follows 
a policy of self-abnegation, the functional 
relationship between power and this goal is 
apt to place minimum reliance on state 
power since a higher value is placed on in- 
ternational peace than on national security 
or self-preservation (6). Examples of self- 
abnegation are total disarmament, voluntary 
renunciation of a colonial empire, or, in its 
most extreme form, world government.8 

The classification of policy goals sug- 
gested by Wolfers does clarify our under- 
standing of international politics by focusing 
on the purposes for which power is em- 
ployed. Yet certain ambiguities do exist and 
will now be discussed. If self-extension is 
characterized by a desire to change the 
status quo, then what is to distinguish it 
from self-abnegation, which also seeks an 


7 Professor Vernon Van Dyke, in discussing 
this question, implies that the preservation of 
the homeland is of far greater importance than 
the preservation of colonies since the loss of the 
homeland would signal the extinction of the 
state, whereas most states have not considered 
loss of colonies as loss of self-preservation (6, p. 
51; 5, pp. 29-30). 


8 For an interesting discussion of the volun- 
tary grant of independence by Great Britain to 
her former colonies as a policy of self-abnegation 
see Haas and Whiting (1, pp. 68-69). 





adjustment of the status quo? Greater clarity 
might be obtained if the criterion for differ- 
entiation were based on the methods by 
which the status quo is to be changed. In 
self-extension the status quo is changed 
through an expansion of power by peaceful 
or violent means, while a policy of self- 
abnegation depends upon the renunciation 
or minimization of power. Further, the one 
(self-extension) emphasizes the acquisition 
of new values for the state; the other (self- 
abnegation) may precipitate a change in 
values or the entire community of nations. 

In his “theory of ends,” Wolfers argued 
that the functional relationship between 
power and self-preservation is less clear-cut, 
with states vacillating between the pole of 
power and the pole of indifference to power 
because “countries which are satisfied to let 
things stand as they are have no immediate 
incentive for valuing power or wishing to 
enhance it” (6, p. 57). It is questionable 
whether the concept of indifference to power 
in goals of self-preservation is valid. The 
dynamic character of international relations 
precludes that this condition of satisfaction 
will prevail very long since occasions fre- 
quently arise where nations who wish to pre- 
serve values cannot do so without attempt- 
ing to change the status quo in response to 
external pressures involving threats to their 
security. Thus the difficulty of discerning 
between goals of self-preservation and goals 
of self-extension becomes apparent. 

In this connection it might be useful to 
distinguish between means of self-extension 
and goals of self-preservation (1, pp. 63- 
64). In the contemporary East-West crisis 
the United States is motivated by extreme 
concern for the preservation of its institutions 
and values which are under constant attack 
by the Soviet Union. Yet it finds that it has 
to adopt means of self-extension, such as for- 
eign economic and military aid, in order to 
safeguard its existence. But this raises the 
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problem of how conflicting nations view 
each other’s objectives. In particular, may 
not the means of self-extension be viewed as 
policies or goals of self-extension by the 
Soviet Union? The preceding example is 
adduced to demonstrate that states pursuing 
goals of self-preservation cannot remain in- 
different to power if they wish to survive, 
and in effect, they tend to gravitate more to- 
ward the pole of power than away from it. 

While it may be impossible in practice to 
differentiate clearly between the various 
goals of state policy, the “theory of ends” 
might be advanced by identifying the fac- 
tors that account for the shift from one policy 
goal to another. We need further research 
into the dynamics of foreign-policy goals, 
especially when it appears that a state is 
pursuing two different goals simultaneously. 

Is it possible, for example, that there 
could be a historical cycle through which 
nations pass with respect to the goals of self- 
preservation, self-extension, and self-abnega- 
tion depending upon their power capabili- 
ties? 

The following hypothesis is suggested for 
future research: That in the period imme- 
diately following independence, the state is 
most vitally concerned with the goals of self- 
preserving its territory and national ethos; 
that as it gains economic and political matu- 
rity, it seeks to attain values not already en- 
joyed in response to both internal demands 
and the gains which are being achieved by 
other states; that it embarks on goals of self- 
extension, some of which are curbed by the 
operation of the classical and contemporary 
bipolar systems of the balance of power; 
that in the mid-twentieth century it realizes 
that genuine security can only be attained 
through a policy of universal and enforce- 
able disarmament (self-abnegation); but 
that this policy is likely to be futile in the 
absence of supranational institutions and 
may obligate a state to seek further exten- 
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sions under the guise of a policy of self- 
preservation. 

Finally, the related and equally difficult 
question of determining the factors that in- 
fluence the choice of goals by statesmen 
needs to be researched. While Wolfers as- 
serted that psychological factors may be 
overemphasized in this respect, there is 
much to recommend the application of the 
decision-making approach, especially when 
it is supplemented by an increased aware- 
ness of the tangible and intangible forces in- 
herent in the environment in which the in- 
ternational relations of the particular time 
period take place (3; 6, p. 50). 

The decision-making approach is charac- 
terized by a rigorous attempt to explain the 
choice of policy means and policy ends in 
terms of the perceptions of and reactions to 
environmental factors by decision-makers. 
Emphasis is centered on the influence of the 
domestic “setting” rather than external fac- 
tors. While the failure to emphasize the ex- 
ternal features of the international environ- 
ment, such as the balance of power, the in- 
fluence of international institutions, and 
technological development, may be a weak- 
ness of the approach, “the attempt to look at 
the milieu from the standpoint of the deci- 
sion-maker clearly enriches understanding 
and may generate fruitful explanations of 
past choices and equally fruitful clues to the 
probable range within which future choices 
may vary” (4, p. 67). 

Aside from the criticism of the “theory of 
ends” set forth in this article, the writer be- 
lieves that Wolfers has rendered a service in 
providing a useful classification of the gen- 
eral goals of state action. Moreover, his ap- 
proach to international politics on the basis 
of policy goals aids in understanding the 
purposes for which power is employed in the 
state system and the extent to which such 
goals influence the pursuit of power. 

On the other hand, this approach needs to 
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Internationalism as a predictor of 


cooperative behavior! 


LIEUTENANT DANIEL R. LUTZKER,? M.S.C. 


Clinical Psychology Service, Walson Army Hospital, Fort Dix, New Jersey 


Theoretical Background 


Game theory has been subjected to much 
research in recent years, so much so that the 
1960 convention of the Eastern Psychologi- 
cal Association established a separate topical 
division for the presentation of papers in 
this area. The growing popularity of the 
theory is probably due largely to the fact 
that it provides the researcher with a frame- 
work of microsocial situations in which pre- 
dictions about behavior can be derived 
mathematically. Essentially, the theory 
states that a person will behave in such a 
way as to maximize satisfaction (utility). 
Further, the prediction of behavior is based 
upon expectancy rather than reality. That is, 
what the individual will do depends upon 
what action he expects will result in the 
greatest satisfaction. Satisfaction, it should 
be noted, is not necessarily identical with 
monetary gain. Other factors, such as the 
thrill of gambling on a long shot or the 





1 This research was supported by the United 
States Air Force under contract No. AF 49(638 )- 
817 monitored by the Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 


2 This paper is based on a portion of a doc- 
toral dissertation submitted to Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The author wishes to thank Dr. Alvin 
Scodel for his supervision and the other members 
of the committee, Dr. Frank Robinson and Dr. 
Reed Lawson for their very helpful criticism. 
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desire to win, may dictate that the player 
choose a strategy which is less remunerative 
than some other alternative because it has 
greater utility to him than does the alterna- 
tive strategy. 

The term “game” is used to describe not 
only gambling or the parlor variety of 
amusements but any situation which satis- 
fies the following three conditions: (1) that 
some, but not all, of the relevant variables 
be under the control of any single “player”; 
(2) that the possible outcomes must be well 
specified, and each individual must have a 
consistent pattern of preferences among 
them; and (3) that all the variables which 
control the possible outcomes must be well 
specified (2). 

Two major types of games are distin- 
guished: “zero-sum” and “non-zero-sum” 
games. A zero-sum game is one in which the 
total won by a player or players is equal to 
the total lost by another player or players. A 
poker game, for example, would be a zero- 
sum game since the amounts won and lost 
sum algebraically to zero. A non-zero-sum 
game is one in which the gains made by one 
player are not necessarily made at the ex- 
pense of another. A contest, for example, in 
which two or more persons compete for a 
prize would be a non-zero-sum game since 
the loser (or losers) does not suffer a mone- 
tary loss equal to the prize obtained by the 
winner. 
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In a zero-sum game the interests of the 
players are diametrically opposed. This is 
not necessarily so in the non-zero-sum game. 
In this latter type of game the formation of 
coalitions is possible. For example, two or 
more players may cooperate for their 
mutual benefit to the detriment of another 
player or players. 

The very brief outline given above is not 
intended as an exposition of game theory but 
rather as a background for the research re- 
ported here. For a more complete explana- 
tion of game theory the reader is referred to 
Luce and Raiffa (2). 


The Present Problem 


The present paper is concerned with an 
attempt to predict cooperative behavior in 
a situation in which both cooperation and 
competition are possible. The experimental 
situation was a game played by two players, 
each of whom could make one of two 
choices, Red or Black. With two choices for 
each player, there are four possible out- 
comes, each having a different payoff value 
as shown in Figure 1. 

If the rows in the diagram represent the 
first player’s strategy choices and the col- 
umns represent those of the second player, 
then we have a description of all four pos- 
sible outcomes. The first number of any pair 
of numbers in parentheses represents the 
payoff for player 1, and the second number 
represents the payoff for player 2. 

From Figure 1 it can be seen that the 
players can compete with each other to ob- 
tain a payoff of 7¢, while the other player 
gets 4¢, or they can cooperate so that each 
receives 6¢ on every trial. Red is the com- 
petitive choice since it will be chosen only 
in the hope that the other player will choose 
Black. Black is the cooperative choice since 
the player choosing it can expect to do no 
better than the other player. Note too that, 
if both players decide to compete, the result 


will be a 0-0 payoff, whereas if both decide 
to cooperate, a 6-6 payoff results. Only if 
the players choose different strategies can 
one gain more than the other. However, it is 
unreasonable to expect that one player will 
continue to choose Black and receive 4¢ 
while the other continues to choose Red and 
receive 7¢, at least not without a fight. Thus, 
for a player to choose Black, he must trust 
that the other player will do likewise. 

A previous study by Scodel and his asso- 
ciates (4), using a different payoff matrix, 
showed that there was an overwhelming 
tendency to make competitive choices. Fur- 
thermore, this tendency increased as the 
game progressed. It was my feeling that 
Scodel’s results reflected a basic lack of trust 





PLAYER 2 
Black Red 
Black (6¢,6¢)  (4¢, 7¢) 
PuareRl Red (76, 4) (0,0) 


Fic. 1.—The four possible outcomes and their 
payoff values. 


between the players. If a group of subjects 
having a general attitude of trust were to be 
run in the game, they would probably be- 
have differently from other subjects. 

To find a group of subjects having a gen- 
eral attitude of trust, a scale of international- 
ism was used. The rationale was simply this: 
internationalism implies friendly attitudes 
toward other nations; people who are will- 
ing to trust other nations are likely to trust 
other people; if they trust other people, they 
should choose Black in the experimental 
situation. 

The internationalism scale consisted of 
thirty-six statements dealing with political 
questions. Twenty of the items came from 
previously published material by Murphy 
and Likert (3), the E-scale of The Authori- 
tarian Personality (1), and other sources. 
The remaining sixteen were originated by 
the author with the aid of Scodel. Following 
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each item were six possible choices ranging 
from “agree strongly” to “disagree strongly” 
with no mid-point. The subject selected one 
of these six for each item. Point values 
ranging from 1 to 7 were assigned arbitrarily 
to the six choices, with no choice being given 
a value of 4 since there was no mid-point. If 
an item were responded to in such a way as 
to express an internationalistic attitude, it 
was scored 5, 6, or 7, depending upon the 
intensity of feeling (mild, moderate, or 
strong). For seventeen of the items a subject 
would have had to give a positive reply in 
order to receive such scores. For the other 
nineteen items the reverse is true; negative 
replies were scored 5, 6, or 7. Scores of 1, 2, 
or 3, similarly, were given an item when the 
attitude expressed was isolationistic. For 
example, the item “We should have a World 
Government with the power to make laws 
which would be binding to all its member- 
nations” was scored 5, 6, or 7 if the reply 
was affirmative and 1, 2, or 3 if the reply 
was negative. Items such as “The United 
States should not trade with any Communist 
country” were scored 1, 2, or 3 if the reply 
was affirmative and 5, 6, or 7 if the reply 
was negative.’ 

The scale, having thirty-six items, had a 
possible range of scores from 36-252. It was 
distributed to 600 students in introductory 
psychology classes at Ohio State University. 
Of these 600 questionnaires, 484 were re- 
turned with all items completed and all 
identifying information supplied. The actual 
scores for these questionnaires ranged from 
62-228. The scores were distributed normal- 
ly with a mean of 143.20 and an S.D. of 
21.57. 

Two groups of subjects were selected on 
the basis of their extreme scores on the inter- 
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8 Copies of the internationalism scale are avail- 
able from the author. 
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nationalism scale. Those selected for the In- 
ternationalist group had scores of 169 or 
higher; those in the Isolationist group had 
scores of 125 or less. Thus, the International- 
ist group was drawn from the highest 11 per 
cent of the original population of 484, and 
the Isolationist group was taken from the 
lowest 19 per cent. The reasons for this dif- 
ference is that the isolationists were much 
less cooperative in regard to participating 
in the experiment than were the internation- 
alists (p < .001), and so a larger number of 
people from the low end of the distribution 
had to be contacted in order to obtain the 
fifteen pairs of subjects desired in each 
group. In addition, a third group of twenty 
pairs of unselected subjects from introduc- 
tory classes the following quarter served as 
controls. 

Pairs were made up simply by arranging 
an appointment time which was mutually 
convenient for any two subjects of the same 
sex in the same group. The subjects were 
run for thirty trials in the experimental situ- 
ation. The procedure was to seat two sub- 
jects on opposite sides of a table with a 
screen between them, preventing each sub- 
ject from seeing the other. The subjects were 
not permitted to communicate in any way. 
Each subject was given a switch which 
could be moved into three positions called 
“Red,” “Black,” and “Neutral.” They were 
told to move the switch to either the Red or 
Black position when the signal “push” was 
given. The payoff matrix was explained 
twice, and the subjects were permitted to 
ask questions about it until it was clearly 
understood. In addition, a chart showing the 
payoff values was posted on either side of 
the screen separating the subjects. The sub- 
jects were paid after each trial and could tell 
quite readily the choice made by the other 
player simply by referring to the payoff 
matrix. 
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Hypotheses 


The following hypotheses were stated: 

1. Internationalists will choose Black 
more often in the game thani will isolation- 
ists. 

2. The number of Black-Black combina- 
tions will be higher for the internationalist 
pairs than for the isolationist pairs. 

8. The number of Red-Red combinations 
will be higher for the isolationist pairs than 
for the internationalist pairs. 

4. The control group will choose Black 
less often than the Internationalist group, 
but more often than the Isolationist group. 

5. Competition (choices of Red) will be 
higher in the second half of the game than 
in the first half for all three groups. 


Results and Discussion 


Mann-Whitney U-tests were computed to 
test the significance of the differences ob- 
tained. The results were as follows: 

1. Internationalists made significantly 
more cooperative choices than did isolation- 
ists (p < .01). This is the most crucial find- 
ing for our major hypothesis; namely, that 
internationalists are more cooperative than 
isolationists. The statistics here are based 
on the performance of each individual sub- 
ject, whereas comparisons 2 and 8 are based 
on pairs. 

2. Pairs of internationalists had more 
Black-Black combinations than did pairs of 
isolationists (p< .01). This result reflects 
the willingness of the subjects to accept a 
Black-Black solution. That is, if one subject 
is cooperative (pushes Black), the other 
subject could attempt to exploit him by 
choosing Red frequently. In such a situation 
player 1 could have a high number of 
Black choices, player 2 a low number of 
Black choices, and the number of Black- 
Black combinations would be low. 

3. There was a tendency, though not sig- 


nificant, for isolationist pairs to have more 
Red-Red combinations than internationalists 
(p < .20). Apparently, the fruitlessness of 
a Red-Red solution was sufficiently negative- 
ly reinforcing to discourage some subjects 
from pushing Red many times in succession. 

4. The control group did not differ from 
the Internationalist group in regard to num- 
ber of Black choices, but it did differ signif- 
icantly from the Isolationist group (p= 
.002). This finding suggests that the differ- 
ences found to exist between the two experi- 
mental groups are not due to the greater 
cooperativeness of the internationalists but, 
rather, are due to the greater uncoopera- 
tiveness of the isolationists. 

5. Competition between subjects  in- 
creased as the game progressed in the Iso- 
lationist and control groups (p= .03 and 
.05, respectively) but not in the Internation- 
alist group (p = .67). Apparently, interna- 
tionalists are more reluctant than are others 
to abandon efforts at cooperation. 


Summary and Conclusions 
The general hypothesis with which we 


began was: Performance in an experimental 
situation in which both cooperation and 
competition were possible could be pre- 
dicted on the basis of the subjects’ views re- 
garding international cooperation. It was 
predicted that subjects who were interna- 
tionalistically oriented would tend to be co- 
operative, whereas isolationists would tend 
to be competitive. 

The results indicate that internationalists 
are not more cooperative than are un- 
selected subjects, although they tend to be 
more persistent in seeking cooperation. Iso- 
lationists, on the other hand, tend to be 
more competitive than either international- 
ists or controls. They, like the control group, 
tended to become more competitive as the 
game progressed. 
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Also of interest is the fact that a scale of 
political opinions can be used to predict be- 
havior in a decision-making situation. It is 
hypothesized that political beliefs in regard 
to internationalism correlate with a general 
personality characteristic (i., a tendency 
to trust others). 


Some Implications 


The implications of this study are many 
and varied. Evidence has been presented 
here to show that internationalists differ 
from isolationists in at least two important 
ways: (1) they are more cooperative, and 
(2) they are more reluctant to abandon ef- 
forts at cooperation. Projecting this informa- 
tion into an international framework, we 
find that it becomes apparent that efforts at 
establishing world peace have a greater like- 
lihood of success if carried on by people 
whose interests and orientation transcend 
national boundaries. “Patriotism” and “na- 
tionalism” appear to be related to a lack of 
trust in others and an incapacity to strive 
for mutual benefit even under conditions 
where cooperation leads to greater personal 
gain. 

Also, numerous research hypotheses pre- 
sent themselves: 

a) It was hypothesized here that interna- 
tionalism correlates with a general tendency 
to trust others. This could certainly be sub- 
jected to further empirical tests. 

b) It is also hypothesized that a correla- 
tion exists between internationalism as 
measured by the present scale and au- 
thoritarianism. This seems likely since sev- 
eral of the internationalism items come from 
the E-scale of The Authoritarian Personality 
(1), and our scale is internally consistent. 

c) This suggests further that a whole 
complex or syndrome of behaviors may be 
associated with internationalism, similar to 
that found for the authoritarian. It would be 
interesting to investigate this possibility. 
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d) Internationalism aside, it has also been 
shown here that game situations can be used 
as behavioral tests of expressed attitudes. At- 
tempts to correlate expressed attitudes with 
actual behavior may profitably employ a 
game theoretic model. 

e) It has been suggested that intelligence 
may be correlated with cooperative be- 
havior in the game situation used in this 
study.* While there is no systematic research 
along these lines, Scodel reports that he ran 
several mathematics graduate students in a 
similar situation and found that they be- 
haved no differently from other subjects. 
However, his payoff matrix differed consid- 
erably from the present one and may not be 
directly comparable. This question bears 
further investigation. 

f) Another possibility which has been 
suggested is that males and females may dif- 
fer in regard to cooperative behavior in the 
game situation.* There is experimental evi- 
dence to indicate that no sex differences 
exist in regard to this variable. This, how- 
ever, is the subject of another paper which 
is presently in preparation. 
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Theorizing about theory in international politics 


J. DAVID SINGER 


Department of Political Science, University of M ichigan 


One of the most promising developments 
in the intellectual growth of a discipline is 
the appearance of a concern for theory on 
the part of its students and practitioners. 
It might even be argued that, in the ab- 
sence of such a concern, we have no disci- 
pline at all but merely a crudely delimited 
area of inquiry. To qualify as a discipline, 
there must be (at the very minimum) not 
only general agreement on the subject mat- 
ter but some discernible consensus on ter- 
minology, taxonomy, and methodology. 
Furthermore, there must be a body of gen- 
eralizations which are susceptible to verifi- 
cation; whether such verification has or has 
not taken place is less crucial] and whether 
it be done empirically or deductively is of 
minor consequence. Finally, until such gen- 
eralizations and propositions have begun to 
take on some sort of compatible coherence, 
arranged in meaningful juxtaposition to one 
another, we have something less than the- 
ory. And without theory we can have only 
the barest shadow of a discipline. 

The recent preoccupation with theory on 
the part of students of international politics 
suggests that there may be a strong urge to- 
ward independent disciplinary status among 


the political scientists and historians who 
have (up to now) been the dominant stu- 
dents of the subject. The rationale for such 
an urge seems quite compelling, inasmuch 
as it is probably the only way that the 
student and the subject can be freed of the 
limitations and liabilities imposed by the 
incomplete knowledge, inadequate method- 
ology, and often incorrect folklore of po- 
litical science and history. But breaking 
away from the established disciplines is not 
nearly enough; the declaration of independ- 
ence must be accompanied by earnest ef- 
forts to achieve self-government and become 
a viable scholarly enterprise. A self-con- 
scious evaluation of the “state of the art” 
is an essential prerequisite. Illustrative of 
this self-examination are two recent collec- 
tions of readings which focus on the prob- 
lems of theory-building in the study of po- 
litical relations among nations, edited by 
William T. R. Fox (3) and Stanley Hoff- 
mann (4), respectively. While both are 
clearly addressed to the development of 
theory, they differ in several ways. What 
I should like to do is describe and evaluate 
them in terms of their genesis, organization, 
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content, and over-all contribution to the 


state of the discipline. 


Origins—Intellectual and 
Otherwise 


Professor Fox’s Theoretical Aspects of In- 
ternational Relations seems to have a fairly 
respectable pedigree. The idea originated 
with Kenneth Thompson and Dean Rusk, 
of the Rockefeller Foundation,’ who invited 
ten others to join them in Washington for 
a series of discussions on the general sub- 
ject of theory in international relations. Of 
the twelve, five were professional social 
scientists (Thompson, Fox, Morgenthau, 
Arnold Wolfers, and Don Price); two were 
eminent journalists (James Reston and 
Walter Lippmann); four were practitioners 
of sorts (Rusk, Paul Nitze, Robert Bowie, 
and Dorothy Fosdick); and one was a the- 
ologian (Reinhold Niebuhr). 

Following that conference, which Profes- 
sor Thompson has summarized so coherent- 
ly elsewhere (18), Professor Fox arranged 
a series of three two-day meetings in New 
York. At these meetings five of the original 
twelve (Morgenthau, Fox, Wolfers, Nitze, 
and Niebuhr) presented papers based on 
the Washington conference, along with two 
newcomers (Kenneth Waltz and Charles 
Kindleberger); in Fox’s words, the earlier 
sessions revealed that the “participants were 
talking about several different kinds of the- 
ories” and suggested the need “both for 
clarification of norms and for ordering of 
events.” Thus the new series was scheduled 
in order that those concerned could “state 
their theoretical positions in terms so that 
the issues . . . would be clearly defined” and 
so that “lines of inquiry for clarifying prob- 
lems and resolving differences could be 
sketched out” (pp. ix-x). The papers in the 
Fox book, therefore, represent an explicit at- 
tempt to enhance the development of theory 
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and are the culmination of a sustained and 
conscious effort in that direction. 

Professor Hoffmann’s Contemporary The- 
ory in International Relations, however, 
seems to have originated in a somewhat dif- 
ferent fashion. In the editor’s own words, 
“the idea of this publication originated with 
Mr. Donald Hammonds,” then a salesman 
for Prentice-Hall.1 What Hoffmann has 
done, quite simply, is to take sixteen articles 
or book excerpts, all of which are easily 
available in the original, and link them to- 
gether with partially edited sections of an 
article he had published earlier in World 
Politics (5). Though the discipline may 
turn out to have profited from this exercise, 
such profit must clearly be regarded as a 
subordinate and fortuitous by-product. So 
much for the genesis of these two volumes; 
let us now consider their organization. 


Rationale of Structure 


In a sophisticated critique of several con- 
temporary textbooks a few years ago, the 
reviewer expressed sharp dissatisfaction 
with what he called the “freight-train pat- 
tern” of organizing such works (15). What 
he was criticizing is the all-too-frequent 
tendency to string together a number of 
topics (“boxcars”) in rather indiscriminate 
fashion, providing no theoretically coherent 
rationale by which the book might have 
been structured.? Have the two volumes un- 
der consideration here escaped that weak- 
ness? 


1 That this is a publisher actively promoting 
the growth of theory in the field is attested to by 
another recent title: The Theory and Practice of 
International Relations; this, too, is a collection 
of articles drawn primarily from the conventional 
literature (10). 


2 This was the same reviewer who is a coeditor 
of the readings book (10) mentioned in n. 1. The 
table of contents is strikingly similar to that of 
the texts which had earlier been criticized. 
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In his Theoretical Aspects of Internation- 
al Relations, Fox admits that the papers are 
“not an orderly survey of the main problems 
of international relations theory,” because 
each author was invited to “develop an es- 
say on a topic of his own choosing” (p. x). 
He does, however, try to impose some order 
on the results by dividing them into three 
groups. The first deals with “the character- 
istics and uses of speculative analyses”; the 
second “examines the prospects for devel- 
oping theories of international relations 
‘from the outside’”; and the third group ad- 
dress themselves to “substantive theoretical 
problems.” Without engaging in a semantic 
quibble, one may nevertheless ask whether 
these are identifiable and mutually exclu- 
sive categories. Nor do the titles of the 
papers clarify the situation any. Only the 
two papers in the second group seem to 
have any attribute which makes them rela- 
tively comparable and at the same time dis- 
tinguishes them from the others; here Ken- 
neth Waltz discusses the value of the tradi- 
tional political philosophers, and Charles 
Kindleberger draws some analogies from 
economics. 

This absence of structure and scheme is, 
however, partially justified, as Fox himself 
chose not to impose any design on the other 
contributors, and thus found himself at the 
editorial stage confronted with something 
of a fait accompli. The post facto rationale 
is difficult to conjure up, and the results are 
often either Procrustean or (in this case) 
wispy. 

Nor is Hoffmann’s rationale any more 
rigorous. Even though all his papers were 
written beforehand, this editor, at least, had 
the choice of which articles and excerpts to 
use. The irevitable trinity appears this time 
in these guises: “International Relations as 
a Discipline”; “Contemporary Theories of 
International Relations”; and “Suggestions 
for the Study of International Relations.” 
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While the contents of these parts will be 
discussed below, it is again pertinent to ask 
whether these are distinguishing and sep- 
arable classifications. 

Perhaps it should be emphasized that the 
absence of coherent structure in these two 
collections is not so much a function of 
thoughtlessness on the part of the editors 
as it is the fact that little of the writing on 
theory to the present is susceptible to any 
systematic breakdown. For example, how 
often do we find a given article or chapter 
which focuses on the role of hypotheses in 
theory-making, or on assumptions regarding 
discernible dimensions of the environment, 
or on empirical methodology, and so on? 
The answer is “very infrequently.” Because 
few of us really understand the require- 
ments of theory in general and international 
political theory in particular, our theory- 
oriented writings are often wide-ranging, 
impressionistic, and haphazard ruminations 
of a non-empirical nature. Having given 
our editors a suspended sentence on the 
charges of structural disorder, let us move 
on to our central concern—the contents 
themselves. 


Contents and Substance: Fox 


In reviewing a collection of readings, the 
inclination is to describe them in a collec- 
tive fashion rather than individually. This 
may be the easier path, but it is often unfair 
to some of the contributors and unduly 
generous to others. And since there are only 
seven papers in Professor Fox’s collection, 
it would be doubly remiss to treat them in 
so indiscriminate a manner; I will therefore 
attempt to note and evaluate the particular- 
ly outstanding characteristics of each in the 
order presented by the editor. 

The first of the two articles which al- 
legedly deal with the “characteristics and 
uses of speculative analyses” is Paul Nitze’s 
“Necessary and Sufficient Elements of a 
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General Theory of International Relations.” 
His major theses are three: a general theory 
must deal with the concepts of structure, 
purpose, and situation; it must permit a 
multiplicity of viewpoints; and it must deal 
with the realm of fact and the realm of 
value. There are two points raised by Mr. 
Nitze which seem to illustrate the low prob- 
ability of our ever getting much in the way 
of a contribution to theory from those deep- 
ly involved in the formulation and execu- 
tion of policy.’ The first is his demand that 
a theory be able to encompass the point of 
view of everyone from a responsible deci- 
sion-maker to the “hypothetical observer 
from Mars” (p. 9). Were this not so com- 
mon a view, it would be absurd. The fact 
is that any theoretical statement must pro- 
ceed from one viewpoint, and from one 
viewpoint only—that of the observer. The 
theory may employ a phenomenological ap- 
proach and include as its empirical data the 
perceptions, evaluations, and responses of 
the actors, but it cannot satisfy the require- 
ments of objectivity and replicability while 
shifting the position and perspective of the 
observer; such observation must be made 
from a fixed and constant station. 

Second, Nitze reiterates approvingly (p. 
14) the “accepted maxim that politics is an 
art and not a science,” and with this I am 
not prepared to quarrel] here. As a matter 
of fact, the author himself calls for putting 
as much science and reason into politics as 
is possible. But there seems to be the in- 
evitable mental spill-over and the implica- 
tion that the study of politics is likewise an 
“art and not a science.” Let it be stated 
flatly and categorically: there is, and must 
be, a world of difference between the prac- 





8 As Hans Morgenthau points out in his paper, 
it is this “practical concern which has prevented 
the practitioners of international politics from 
developing an explicit theory of what they are 
doing” (38, p. 25). 
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tice of a particular activity and the study 
of that activity. Just as the biologist is in a 
far better position than the microbes he 
studies to understand and predict their be- 
havior, the social scientist is more likely to 
understand and predict the behavior of 
states than their policy-makers. For too long 
have political scientists accepted the easy 
logic that, since the decisions and acts of 
political groups are not (or perhaps cannot 
be) scientific, neither are the observation 
and study of such groups. 

The other paper in this part of Theoreti- 
cal Aspects of International Relations is 
Hans J. Morgenthau’s “The Nature and 
Limits of a Theory of International Rela- 
tions.” Professor Morgenthau begins re- 
freshingly with a re-articulation of his well- 
known assumptions: “first, that for theoreti- 
cal purposes international relations are iden- 
tical with international politics; second, that 
a theory of international politics is but a 
specific instance of a general theory of pol- 
itics; and that the latter is identical with 
political science” (p. 15). These assump- 
tions have been too widely debated already 
to require re-examination here; with minor 
qualifications they are basically acceptable.‘ 

From these assumptions, Morgenthau 
goes on to defend several theses. First, he 
insists that any body of theory requires a 
central concept, and for international rela- 
tions that concept must be power; without 

, this central concept, he argues, we might 
have the equivalent of a photograph “which 
shows everything that can be seen by the 





4 My main reservation concerns the author’s 
tendency to equate “the Western tradition of 
political thought” with “political theory.” Polit- 
ical philosophy would seem a more accurate 
description of the works of Plato, Augustine, 
Montesquieu, Locke, etc. And, as Morgenthau 
himself points out, “philosophic knowledge may 
be, but is not of necessity, empirically verifiable” 
(10, p. 17). 
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naked eye.” But the photograph is far less 
useful than a painted portrait which “shows 
one thing that the naked eye cannot see .. . 
the rational essence of its subject matter” 
(p. 17). 

The main focus of this paper, however, 
is on the obstacles which stand in the way 
of theory development. The first of these is” 
what he calls the “relativist conception of 


man and society,” a conception which de- |’ 


nies the “existence and intelligibility of ob- 
jective, general truths in matters political.” 
Once committed to the relativist view, one’s 
empirical analysis is reduced to the mere 
“description of an ephemeral historic sit- 
uation,” and one’s normative theory “be- 
comes undistinguishable from political ide- 
ology” (pp. 18-19). On the other hand, 
after making the well-accepted comment 
that the task of theory is to “detect in the 
welter of the unique facts of experience, 


that which is uniform, similar, and typical,”|' 


he sounds a rather relativistic note. Noting 
the difficulty of identifying all relevant ele- | 
ments in a situation, Morgenthau concludes 
that here we “can only play by ear and 
must be satisfied with a series of hunches 
which may or may not turn out to be cor- 
reci” (p. 20). It is unfortunate that he fails 
to call in, at this point, the notion of prob- , 


abilism. Accepting the fact that very little |° 


can be literally “known” or “proven” in the 
social sciences, the probabilist may never- 


theless avoid the nihilism of agnosticism by * 


falling back on a more-or-less actuarial ap- 
proach to his phenomena. Perhaps Professor 
Morgenthau is, in an implicit way, aware of 
this solution when he notes elsewhere in the 


paper that “the truth of political science is , 


of necessity a partial truth” (p. 21). 

A second obstacle which he discovers in 
the path of theoretical growth is the moral 
position of the political scientist. Pointing 
out that the scholar is a member and prod- 
uct of his own society as well as an ob- 
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server, Morgenthau observes that he is con- 
fronted with “a choice between social ad- 
vantage and the truth. . . . A political sci- 
ence which is true to its moral commitment 
ought at the very least to be an unpopular 
undertaking. At its very best, it cannot help 
being a subversive and revolutionary force 
with regard to certain vested interests—in- 
tellectual, political, economic, social in gen- 
eral” (p. 22). Amen! 

The balance of his article is, as always, 
full of meaty and provocative observations, 
most of which have been made before. Suf- 
fice it to say, therefore, that here is a paper 
worth reading; for the political scientist it 
might stimulate an awareness of the possi- 
bilities (and pitfalls) which lie before us, 
and for other social scientists it reveals the 
concerns and modus operandi of one of the 
most fertile and stimulating minds in twen- 
tieth-century political science. 

In chapter iii the editor himself takes the 
stand to discuss the relevance of theory for 
the making of policy; in one sense the Fox 
article is a justification for the entire collec- 
tion. Entitled “The Uses of International 
Relations Theory,” it argues that the devel- 
opment of theory would be a distinct but 
indirect asset to policy-making (presumably 
in all states). This would take the form of 
either broadening or constricting the range 
of choices which officialdom might be will- 
ing to consider; he cites the works of E. H. 
Carr (1) and Nicholas Spykman (16) as 
illustrative of theoretical contributions which 
have in the past served to “clarify choice by 
limiting it” (p. 30). The theorist can also 
serve policy by challenging “otherwise seri- 
ous students of the social sciences whose 
views of world politics are uninformed by 
any tenable underlying theory” and prevent- 
ing them from “crashing directly into the 
councils of high policy” (p. 82). 

Professor Fox is not, however, carried 
away with his enthusiasm for the interna- 
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tional relations specialist’s policy-advising 
role. First, he notes that the scholarly the- 
orist may lack up-to-date information and 
the means to acquire it, access to final de- 
cision-makers, and something called “skill in 
effective writing addressed to persons of 
lesser influence.” Furthermore, Fox warns 
that “if a first-class international relations 
scholar tries too hard to be immediately 
useful, he may only succeed in becoming a 
fourth-class journalist.” He abandons his so- 
cial science role if he “becomes a peddler 
of ‘current events’ or an apologist for the 
reigning priests of high policy” (p. $2). 

Another of the more interesting points 
raised by this paper is that concerning the 
possible usefulness of the “non-political sci- 
ences” to theory in this area. Fox suggests 
that the anthropologists’ demolition of racial 
supremacy notions and the evidence that 
man is a multiple-valued animal have first 
affected the scholars’ image of world poli- 
tics and then filtered up (or down?) to pol- 
icy-makers. As to the relationship between 
disciplines, Fox observes: 

This type of contribution to the continuing re- 
construction of the scholar’s image of world pol- 
itics can be made on the initiative of the scholar 
himself, provided he has the curiosity to keep 
abreast of advances in the behavioral sciences 
and to ask questions of his non-international re- 
lations colleagues which he alone can ask and 
they alone can answer. It can also be made on 
the initiative of the non-international relations 
behavioral scientist, provided his knowledge of 
the matrix of thinking about world politics is 
sufficient to enable him to know what kinds of 
questions the international relations scholar 
would ask if he knew the data existed, or could 
be made to exist, to answer those questions. 


In conclusion, the editor warns that “the 
social scientist must be aware both of his 
potentialities and his limitations as a social 
scientist if he is to perform his distinctive 
function, but he need be no moral eunuch 
to perform that function” (p. 49). 

The first of the two articles designed to 
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suggest the possibility of outside help in the 
development of theory is Kenneth Waltz’s 
“Political Philosophy and the Study of In- 
ternational Relations.” Given Professor 
Waltz’s predilection for the early Greek 
philosophers and their intellectual descend- 
ents, it might be appropriate to couch my 
remarks in the form of the familiar Socratic 


dialogue as follows: 


Critic: Yes, the development of theory would 
certainly be desirable. To whom shall 
we turn for intellectual sustenance? 

Oracte: One can profit greatly from a close fa- 
miliarity with the works of those com- 
monly regarded as major figures in the 
history of political philosophy. 

Critic: What makes these ancient sages partic- 
ularly useful to us? Why not turn to 
biologists and mathematicians? 

Oracte: The problem of identifying and achiev- 
ing the conditions of peace, a problem 
that plagues man and bedevils the stu- 
dent of international relations has, es- 
pecially in periods of crisis, bedeviled 
political philosophers as well. 

Critic: I see—they are more familiar with the 
subject. Well, how about the social sci- 
entists? 

Oracte: As Hume so well argued, it is a logical 
error to assume that certainty can be 
produced by piling up experimental 
data. 

Critic: Is contemporary social science devoid 
of theoretical content? Professor Mer- 
ton.... 

OracLE: Proceeding in this manner one may, no 
doubt, produce systematic theory. . . . 
And how does one formulate the 
middle-range theories? 

Critic: Theories must be preceded by hypoth- 
eses, and I find the hypotheses of social 
scientists more relevant, unambiguous, 
parsimonious, and operational . . . . 

OraCcLE: Say, aren’t you the one who berated me 
(19) on this question before (13)? 


The other paper in this section is Charles 
P. Kindleberger’s “International Political 
Theory from Outside.” This eminent econo- 
mist, who is no stranger to international 
politics (8), offers a number of intriguing 
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interdisciplinary analogies. The most attrac- 
tive is that concerning power, profits, and 
the long- and short-run interests of com- 
mercial firms and nation-states, both pairs 
of which are in relationships of competition 
as well as cooperation. What he seems to 
be saying is that for the firm and the na- 
tion, the short-run interests are profit and 
power, respectively, but that the long-run 
interest is survival. “Profit is clearly the ob- 
ject of short-run maximization in econom- 
ics. But in the long-run, this will not do... . 
The Aluminum Company of America can 
rejoice in the success of Reynolds and Kai- 
ser, although anti-trust laws may prevent it 
from extending development loans and 
granting technical assistance” (pp. 80, 82). 
Just as the “long-run maximizing oligop- 
olist” gives subsidies to schools and hos- 
pitals, pays its employees well, often holds 
prices down, and fears for the bankruptcy 
of its competitor, in order to enhance its 
own survival, Kindleberger suggests that 
states might shift from their short-run pur- 
suit of power, prestige, colonies, satellites, 


etc., to the “long-run interest in survival as ~ 


members of the world community.” He 
concludes that, if both the Soviet and the 
United States were to take this longer 
view, “another opportunity would be af- 
forded for a demonstration that when eco- 


nomic and political man maximizes in the | 


long run, rather than the short, it is impos- : 


sible to distinguish him from a Christian” 
(p. 82). 

The paper may be unsystematic and 
chaotic, but it is full of suggestive analogies; 
if it was included for its heuristic value 
alone, the choice was a happy one.5 

We now turn to the last part of the col- 
lection, which deals “more or less directly 


5 For another economist whose suggestions are 
equally provocative, more systematic, but non- 
empirical see Thomas C. Schelling (11, 12). 
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with substantial theoretical problems.” The 
first of these is Arnold Wolfers’ “The Actors 
in International Politics,” probably the most 


\ 


valuable contribution to theory in the en- |‘ 


tire book. Professor Wolfers is concerned 
with one specific and well-identified ques- 
tion: Which is the most accurate and fruit- 
ful level of analysis—the individual, the' 
state, or extra-national institutions? In seek- 
ing to identify the most useful focus, he 
makes a highly persuasive case for the tra- 
ditional state-as-actor focus. This focus, he' 
points out, rests on the assumptions that 
(a) “all men acting for states share the. 
same universal traits,” and (b) “the anarchi- 
cal multistate system creates a condition of 
constant danger ... and . . . provides fre- 
quent opportunity for new acquisitions,” 
leading statesmen to act “under external 
compulsion rather than in accordance with 
their preferences” (p. 93). Given the basic 
similarity in human propensities when faced 
with dangers (to escape from a house which 
is on fire) or opportunity (moving up to the 
race track rail when an opening appears in 
the crowd), Wolfers concludes that most 
decision-makers—and hence most states—will 
respond in essentially similar fashion to. 
these two ubiquitous situations in the global 
arena. 

However, the author is not completely 
satisfied with this state-oriented focus and 
suggests that concern with a smaller unit 


of analysis (the individual) or a larger unit “ 


(extra-national agencies) might be quite 
justified. The former tendency he attributes 
to the belief—embodied in the UNESCO 
approach—that the state-as-actor model em-' 
phasizes and extols the ahuman interests 
of the state at the expense of “genuine hu- 
man needs.” But he then points out that 
individuals play a multitude of roles and 
seek to maximize a number of needs; “often 
enough he (the individual citizen) is ready 
to compromise his own well-being for the 








Os 


u 


benefit of the groups and organizations with 
which he identifies himself’ (p. 86). 
“Whether a state has a ‘vital interest’. . . 
depends on the relative values attached by 
its citizens to these national objectives, on 
the one hand, and to private interests which 
would be sacrificed in the pursuit of the 
national objectives, on the other.” Wolfers 
also observes that the decision-making ap- 
proach (which is a variation on the indi- 
‘vidual-as-actor theme) results from dissat- 
isfaction with the gross and sweeping gen- 
: eralizations on which the state-oriented ap- 
proach has rested. And, while admitting 
the distinction between propensities, on the 
! one hand, and actual behavior, on the other, 
he concludes that in non-crisis situations 
, States “find it expedient to act according to 
established rules,” and as they are “drawn 
to the pole of complete compulsion, the 
more they can be expected to conform in 
‘ their behavior and to act in a way that cor- 
responds to the deductions that can be 
made from the states-as-actors model” (pp. 
96-97). 

As to the utility of the corporate, extra- 
national focus, Wolfers argues that, because 
corporate bodies other than states “play a 
role on the international stage as co-actors,” 
they deserve some degree of attention. On 
the other hand, an empirical investigation 
would indicate that the degree to which the 
United Nations, NATO, ECSC, the Arab 
League, or Aramco “affect the course of in- 
ternational events” is still quite limited; 
only when they become able to “operate as 
international or transnational actors” can 
they be treated as such in a theoretical con- 
text. It is not enough that they become 
merely new instruments of national policy 
(p. 104). 

Professor Wolfers concludes, then, that 
“while: it would be dangerous for theorists 
to direct their primary attention from the 
nation-state and multi-state systems which 
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continue to occupy most of the stage of 
contemporary world politics, theory remains 
inadequate if it is unable to include such 
phenomena as overlapping authorities, split 
loyalties, and divided sovereignty .. .” (p. 
106). If the phenomena which deviate from 
the billiard-ball model can be dealt with in 
an empirical and theoretical way and then 
combined with a state-as-actor theory, we 
will have legitimate claim to a realistic the- 
ory of international politics. The author has 
dealt with a crucial question in a cogent 
and informed fashion and provides the 
scholar with what is perhaps the best dis- 


| cussion of the actor-focus problem in the 
‘literature to date.® 


In the final paper, Reinhold Niebuhr of- 
fers the sort of essay which we have come 
to expect from his gifted pen. Gracefully 
written and (to this reviewer) wise in its 
conclusions, “Power and Ideology in Na- 
tional and International Affairs” is a some- 
what ambitiously titled discussion of the 
rise and rationale of democratic and auto- 
cratic political systems, their reliance on 
force, and their accompanying belief pat- 
terns. While Wolfers’ article does not claim 
to offer any theory, this second paper of the 


\last section clearly does; furthermore, the 


\} 


| 
i 


author finds some important policy recom- 
mendations in his model. Basically, Nie- 
buhr’s thesis seems to be that, since power 
is as much a function of ideological convic- 
tion as of physical force and since the Com- 
munist appeal is heavily reliant on ideologi- 
cal dogma, the West must present an image 
which refutes the Marxian claim of Euro- 
pean colonialism. He therefore urges that 





6 This is not to detract from the extremely 
valuable study by Waltz (19), as the latter goes 
beyond the question of identifying the most use- 


‘| ful actor-focus and deals with that of whether 


a system-oriented focus is not perhaps more use- 
ful than any actor orientation, be it individual, 
state, or corporate agency. 
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the United States eschew its tendency to 
claim innocence of colonialism by “fasten-,, 
ing the charge” on its allies, even inferen-' 
tially. “We are inextricably bound up with 
the fate of Europe [and its past?] and we ' 
cannot avert this fate by calling attention 
to the ideological differences between us on 
the matter of colonialism.” Rather, he sug- 
gests distinguishing between Britain, which 
has “creatively extricated” itself from previ-~ 
ous colonialism, and France, which is “hope- 
lessly bogged down” in it (p. 117). And by’ 
a more intimate alliance with Britain, the 
“free nations” would be provided with a 
core whose ultimate prestige might be suf- 
ficient to “dissuade France from her present! + 
course which has such catastrophic conse- 
quences in the ideological struggle.” Com- 
bined with an expected increase in Hun- 
gary-type acts on the Soviet side, such an” 
approach might be expected to turn the 
ideological tide in favor of democracy. 

It is difficult to find fault with the paper, 
yet one wonders whether it is appropriate 
in a collection such as this. While it may be © 
a well-conceived and interesting essay, it is 
hardly a contribution to the growth of the-. 
ory in the field. The model lacks precision, 
is almost devoid of empirical referents, and 
is more concerned with a problem in na- 
tional rather than international politics. Nor 
is the reviewer quite sure that the “theoriz- 
ing” and the prescribing enjoy a particular- 
ly intimate relationship. Perhaps this paper 
got confused with one of the many Dr. 
Niebuhr is always writing for certain month- 
ly magazines or the quasi-intellectual sup- 
plement which accompanies a highly re- 
garded newspaper every Sunday! 


Contents and Substance: Hoffmann 


If the reader faces with apprehension a 
rundown of the Hoffmann articles as de- 
tailed as those in the Fox collection, let him 
relax. Whereas the papers in Theoretical 
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Aspects of International Relations were writ- 
ten exclusively for that publication, those 
in Contemporary Theory in International 
Relations should all be familiar to the seri- 
ous student. Thus it should suffice merely 
to comment on the rationale of their se- 
lection. 

The articles by Frederick S. Dunn and 
Kenneth W. Thompson have already been 
reprinted frequently, perhaps too frequent- 
ly. Appearing in Part I (“International Re- 
lations as a Discipline”), the Dunn article 
defines the area of inquiry, while that by 
Thompson—as was noted earlier—summa- 
rizes the papers presented at the seminar 
out of which the Fox book later emerged. 
In Part II (“Contemporary Theories”) we 
are presented with an uneven array of eight 
articles or excerpts. Of these, only the ones 
from Kaplan and Liska approximate “the- 
ories,” and the excerpts are too incomplete 
to do justice to the books (7, 9), even if 
the original sources had been coherent and 
comprehensible treatises. (Without depre- 
cating their scholarly contributions, neither 
could be termed an adequate piece of com- 
munication.)* Jessie Bernard’s paper, ex- 
cerpted from her important article in The 
Nature of Conflict (6), is misleadingly en- 
titled “The Sociological Study of Conflict”; 
it turns out to be a critique of a number of 
mathematical approaches. The excerpt from 
the Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin monograph is 
the rationale of their decision-making ap- 
proach (14) and is too familiar to require 
further exegesis here. 

The most useful part of the collection, 
pedagogically and theoretically, is the final 
one, entitled “Suggestions for the Study of 
International Relations.” Again, however, 
three of the six are from well-known books, 


7 For a highly intelligent review of these two 
attempts at theory see Kindleberger’s article in 
World Politics (8). 
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two are from widely read journals, and only 
one (Herbert Kelman’s “Societal, Attitu- 
dinal and Structural Factors in International 
Relations”) is likely to have escaped the 
attention of the conscientious scholar or 
graduate student; this excellent piece was 
in the Journal of Social Issues. 

As to the lengthy commentary which 
Professor Hoffmann has included in the 
book, the reviewer cannot agree with those 
who criticize so great an intrusion by the 
editor. However, it is essentially the same 
material which he presented in an earlier 
article; equally verbose and circuitous and 
just as full of meaty, provocative, and val- 
uable insights. This reviewer would quarrel 
sharply with some of Hoffmann’s argu- 
ments, but this is not the appropriate place. 


Conclusions 


Of the collections under review, only that 
prepared by Professor Fox represents a 
quantitative addition to the literature; re- 
gardless of its other attributes, it provides us 
with some materials which might otherwise 
not have been available. Such cannot be said 
of Hoffmann’s book. Despite the admitted 
pedagogical usefulness of having well-known 
papers in a single volume (the reviewer used 
both these collections in a graduate seminar 
on research and theory), one still wonders 
whether this alone justifies its publication; 
perhaps this is purely a commercial decision 
and should be left to the publishers. 

The more important question, however, 
is whether either collection really makes a 
visible and direct contribution to the devel- 
opment of a theory of international political 
relations. With only the barest hesitation 
(recalling Wolfers’ paper) this reviewer 
would have to answer in the negative. This 
is partly dye to the non-scientific charac- 
teristics of the collective papers and com- 
mentary, but only partly. The major reason 
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, would seem to lie in the triviality of much of 

}our contemporary theorizing about theory. 
Most such theorizing is sterile and repetitive 
of the old clichés and bromides; only rarely 
does such an attempt produce results of 
value. 

Thus, despite the healthy self-examina- 
tion which such collections reflect and the 
admitted convenience of having them in 
single bindings, the dividends are small. We 
have had too many books, articles, lectures, 
and conferences devoted to theorizing about 
theory. Now is the time to declare a mor- 
atorium on preaching the virtues of theory 
and discussing what we could do with good 
theory and how we might perhaps develop 
it. It is high time that we replace preaching 
with practice. Let me close, then, by ex- 
ploiting the critic’s privilege (or license) 
and doing a bit of “last word” preaching 
myself. 

There are three general propositions 
which may be worth some brief considera- 
tion. First, we must divest ourselves of the 
notion that certain forms of research are 
inherently more useful than others. Here I 
refer to the level of generalization at which 
one prefers to work. It seems to me that 
the scholar who works with meticulous care 
in original documents dealing with a rather 
limited series of events can be just as useful 
as one who is consciously concerned with 
theorizing about a large and sweeping class 
of events or phenomena. Moreover, those 
of the latter, who merely engage in arm- 
chair speculation, spinning grand schemes 
without so much as a glance at the moun- 
tains of empirical data at hand are no more 
constructive than those who gather every 
minute detail in a haphazard or purely 
chronological fashion, letting “the facts 
speak for themselves.” The one is discon- 
nected from reality, and the other is with- 
out meaning. 
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Second, when engaged in the gathering 
of specific empirical data, let us do so in 
such a fashion that we do contribute to the- « 
ory. This requires that we have specific 
hypotheses in mind when we design the}: 
study, and it requires that the design be 
such that the hypotheses may be put to the . 
test. This, in turn, demands that we not 
only make our hypotheses explicit but that , 


they be specific and operational; i.e., the }* 


terms must be unambiguous, the independ- 

ent and dependent variables must be well-' 
defined and grounded in the data, and the 

causal or correlative relationships logically — 
interconnected. Furthermore, we might do 

well to regard our empirical data not as 

unique and discrete but rather as belonging 

to a particular case in a general class of 

cases, all of which have something in com- 

mon. This is not to suggest that we should 

assume that all declarations of war are 

homologous or that bilateral negotiations 

are merely labor-management negotiation 

writ large; it is to indicate that the search 

for analogy and comparison is the most 

fruitful way of converting isolated research 

at a low level of generalization into work ‘ 
of theoretical significance. 

Third, when we work at higher levels of 
generalization, we might do well to reflect 
upon the efforts of our predecessors; our ' 
current precociousness seems to have led to 
the cavalier dismissal of such productive 
scholars as Quincy Wright, Hans Morgen- 
thau, Frederick Schuman, or Georg Schwar- 
zenberger. And when we do not ignore such 
writers, we often dissipate our energies in 
destructive and carping criticism. The work 
of these and other students is there for us 
to exploit; let us take that which is valuable 


and build from there. Though the field has ° 


suffered from some theoretical poverty, it 
has not been entirely destitute. Again, re- 
garding research at the middle and upper 
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levels of generalization, there is available to 
us a body of empirical data which should « 
take a generation to utilize. Though it be 
scattered, disorganized, and incoherent, it 
could be codified and converted into an im- 
pressive array of propositions and hence’ 
made susceptible to theoretical synthesis. 

So much for theorizing about theory. The 
best minds in our field have more urgent : 
tasks than the belaboring of familiar general- 
ities; all agree that the growth of theory is | 
both desirable and feasible. Let us get on ‘ 
with the job! 
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Deterrence strategies: An annotated bibliography’ 


RICHARD A. BRODY 


Department of Political Science, Northwestern University 


In the fifteen years since 1945, two paral- 
lel historical developments—the growth of 
military technology and an increased bipo- 
larization of the international system—have 
given rise to grave questions about the pos- 
sibility of maintaining peace and about the 
modes by which future wars, should they 
occur, will be conducted. The seriousness 
of these questions has led decision-makers 
and scholars, on both sides of the “Iron 
Curtain,” into an examination and re-evalua- 
tion of the “traditional,” i.e., prenuclear age, 
concepts of strategy, defense, war, and vic- 
tory. This process of criticism has yielded 
a series of strategic doctrines—“Collective 
Security,” “Containment,” and “Massive Re- 
taliation”—each designed to cope with the 
situation as it was then unfolding and each, 
in turn, being critically examined and mod- 
ified as the developing situation raised 


1 For helpful suggestions and constructive crit- 
icism the author is indebted to his colleagues on 
the staff of the Program of Graduate Training 
and Research in International Relations, North- 
western University; to Dr. Thomas Milburn, Na- 
val Ordnance Test Station; and to Dr. Frank 
Bothwell, University of Chicago. The research 
for this paper was supported, in part, by the Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research (AFOSR 
Contract #AF 49 [638]-742). This bibliography 
has been designated as Air Force Technical Note 
TN60-715. The author is alone responsible for 
the opinions and conclusions contained herein. 


doubts about its efficacy. The strategies of 
“deterrence,” herein reported, represent the 
most recent efforts in this search for solu- 
tions to the fifteen-year-old problems. 

There is no one strategy of deterrence; 
the term, as it has gained general usage, 
has come to stand for any of a series of pro- 
posed strategies which would forestall, i.e., 
deter, possible aggression by making ag- 
gression “costly.” The authors of these 
strategies have a number of points in com- 
mon. All of them share a basic faith that 
failure to adjust strategy to the changing 
military situation will lead to destruction 
and chaos, whereas adoption of a good 
strategy will stabilize the military situation 
and thus eventually lead to a reduction of 
tensions between nations. In addition, there 
is a common assumption that national de- 
cision-makers are “rational” and that, there- 
fore, a good strategy is one which makes 
the costs and risks to a potential enemy of 
launching an attack greater than his prob- 
able gains. 

The major differences between the au- 
thors of these strategies are found in their 
answers to three basic questions: (1) What 
“levels of attack” should or can be deterred 
by what “levels of response”? (2) Assuming 
a level of response, what “pattern of re- 
sponse” should be employed? and (3) What 
role should defense play in a deterrence 
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strategy? Most other questions which be- 
come involved in the formulation of strate- 
gies can be subsumed under these basic 
questions. 


“Levels of Attack and Response” 
and the Strategies of Deterrence 


If we assume that it is possible for three 
“typical” targets to be attacked: (1) a na- 


TABLE 1 
LEVELS OF ATTACK OR RESPONSE 
TARGET 
Population Airfields 
and and Missile Troops 
Industrial Launching in the 
Weapons System Centers Sites Field 
High-yield: 
Nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear.......... I II Til 
Low-yield: 
Tactical atomic..... IV V VI 
Conventional....... VII VIII Ix 


tion’s population and industrial centers, (2) 
her airfields and missile launching sites, and 
(3) her troops in the field; and, if we as- 
sume that this attack may be carried out 
with three “classes” of weapons: (a) high- 
yield nuclear and thermonuclear bombs 
and missiles, (b) low-yield, tactical-atomic 
weapons, and (c) “conventional,” i.e., non- 
atomic, weapons, we can identify nine 
weapon-target relationships, as shown in 
Table 1. 

In Table 1 the “targets” are arranged in 
descending order of value to the target na- 
tion; that is to say, their population and 
industrial centers are more valuable to them 
than their launching sites, and their launch- 
ing sites (retaliatory potential) are more 
valuable than their troops in the field. This 
ordering reflects certain assumptions about 
the values of the present nuclear powers, 
which admittedly might not hold for other 
nations. The weapons systems are arranged 
in descending order of destructiveness. The 
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nine “levels of attack or response,” thus, 
represent nine levels of destructiveness to 
valued items. They are numbered in order 
from I (greatest destruction to most-valued 
item) to IX (least destruction to least- 
valued item). 

Assuming that a nation is attacked at one 
of the levels of attack, deterrence strategists 
differ as to the level of response which that 
nation should employ. 

Proponents of “graduated deterrence” 
assert that the response must always be 
made at the same level as the attack, Rais- 
ing the level of response, they contend, 
runs the risk of creating an unstable situa- 
tion which may end in a thermonuclear ex- 
change, while a strategy of lowering the 
level will not deter high-level attacks. 

Adherents to the doctrine of “massive 
retaliation,”’ the strategy of responding with 
thermonuclear weapons on population cen- 
ters (level I) regardless of the level of at- 
tack, reject the graduated deterrence plan 
as economically infeasible. They argue that 
maintaining sufficient capability to respond 
at all levels would endanger the national 
economy. They assert, further, that the 
threat of massive retaliation is itself suffi- 
cient to deter attack at all levels. 

A third group of strategists agree with 
the other two groups that an attack with 
thermonuclear weapons should be coun- 
tered with a response at the same level, 
but they insist that attacks at all other lev- 
els must be met with tactical atomic weap- 





2 See Buzzard (14), Buzzard et al. (15), Os- 
good (80), Slessor (36), and Snyder (87) on 
graduated deterrence; on the instability of rais- 
ing the level of response see Schelling (33). 
Parenthetical numbers indicate article annotated 
in this bibliography. 


8 For a discussion of “massive retaliation” see 
Aron (4), Nitze (29), and Rabinowitch (31). 
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ons in “limited war.”* In common with the 
massive retaliation group, they argue that 
the West cannot afford financially to match 
the conventional forces of the Communist 
world. But they reject the notion that the 
threat of thermonuclear response can be an 
adequate deterrent to conventional and tac- 
tical atomic attack, on the grounds that 
such a threat is not credible. A response 
strategy is considered “credible” to the de- 
gree that it produces a conviction on the 
part of a potential aggressor that the nation 
following the strategy can and will execute 
its announced plan of action. These authors 
argue that no nation will actually carry 
through massive retaliation in response to 
less drastic attack for fear that the attacking 
nation will launch its own thermonuclear 
retaliation. 

No strategic system is reported in the 
literature based upon the notion of respond- 
ing at a level lower than the attack sus- 
tained. 


Response Pattern and Deterrence 


There are three variables in a deterrence- 
response system. The first, the level of re- 
sponse, has been discussed above; the other 
variables are response time and targeting. 

Response time can range from “counter- 
ing” an attack shortly before it has begun— 
“preventive war” or “pre-emptive attack”— 
to delaying response hours or days. The 
strategic use of “first strike” (“preventive 
war” or “pre-emptive attack”) has been 
the subject of discussion both here and in 
the Soviet Union. In the United States there 
is strong cultural pressure against “hitting 
first” (this is not to imply that this pressure 
is absent in the Soviet Union), but the dev- 


4 On limited war see Kaplan (22), Kissinger 
(23), and Osgood (30). 
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astating effect of “taking” the first blow 
makes this a problem to be considered by 
the strategists. We are told that, “it is pos- 
sible that we will build so much automatici- 
ty and sensitivity into our retaliatory re- 
sponse that it could be triggered by an ‘in- 
dication of hostile intent’ rather than a 
hostile act” (7, p. 174). Reports of discus- 
sions in the Soviet Union indicate that mil- 
itary leaders there may be advising the 
adoption of a defense strategy which would 
include the use of pre-emptive attack when 
it appeared that attack from the United 
States was imminent.® 

Those strategists who favor waiting until 
it can be ascertained that an attack is ac- 
tually in progress differ as to the timing of 
response: One group of strategists argues 
for “automatic” response; another for de- 
lay. Included in the category “automatic” 
would be both those deterrent systems that 
retaliate by means of a preset triggering 
mechanism operated by some sort of warn- 
ing system and also those systems which 
are “manually” operated but which go into 


5 The difference between “preventive war” 
and “pre-emptive attack” seems to vanish when 
the use to which they are put is examined. They 
both appear to mean “an attack on another na- 
tion which is provoked by the belief that attack 
from that nation is probable and that the damage 
received from this probable attack would pre- 
clude retaliation.” However, a distinction can be 
made in terms of the imminence of the perceived 
threat, pre-emptive attack being a response to an 
immediate threat. For a discussion of several 
types of preventive war see Huntington (18). 


® For a discussion of the Soviet position on 
pre-emptive attack see H. S. Dinerstein, War and 
the Soviet Union (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1959); R. L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy in 
the Nuclear Age (New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1958); and R. L. Garthoff, The Soviet Image 
of Future War (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1959). 
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action immediately upon the certification 
that an attack is in progress. Non-automatic, 
non-immediate response systems are, by 
definition, “delayed.” 

Those authors who argue for automatic 
response contend that it places the respon- 
sibility for nuclear war on the aggressor. 
The presumption is that, if a potential ag- 
gressor is convinced in advance that the 
consequences of any aggression he might 
contemplate will be certain retaliation, then 
he will resist the temptation to strike. These 
authors emphasize that an automatic re- 
sponse should be immediate. The major 
argument in favor of immediate response is 
that it increases the probability of “getting- 
off” a retaliatory strike before the attack 
hits and destroys aircraft and missile bases,’ 
Thus it is contended that adoption of this 
strategy will increase the credibility of the 
deterrent, i.e., the belief on the part of an 
aggressor nation that the target nation will 
be able to respond. 

Those who argue for a strategy of delayed 
response contend that a strategy of auto- 
matic response unnessarily increases the 
probability of accidental war® because of 
the short time it permits to verify the ex- 
istence of an attack. A period of delay 
would permit time to determine the exist- 
ence and source of the attack and, if the 
response is, in addition, not automatic, time 
to initiate negotiations—if negotiations are 
desired. It is argued further that a delayed- 
response strategy is less “provocative” than 
one in which the “hardware” is primed for 
instantaneous action. The authors who argue 
for delayed response are aware of the prob- 


7 On the general problem of response time see 
Wohlsetter (38). On automatic response see 
Schelling (34). 


8 On: the problem of accidental war see Leg- 
horn (25). 
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lem such a posture creates for the “credi- 
bility” of a response strategy—i.e., they are 
aware that there is a danger that the ca- 
pacity to retaliate can be knocked out dur. 
ing the delay period. They usually advocate 
a policy of defending airfields and missile 
launching sites, as will be seen in the next 
section. 

The problem of identification of the 
source of an attack is a problem for the 
future—although with the recent entry of 
France and the impending entry of China 
into the “nuclear club,” the future may not 
be very far off. As the number of nations 
who have nuclear or thermonuclear capa- 
bility increases, the problem of certifying 
the source of attack will also increase be- 
cause of the possibility of a third nation 
“mischievously” triggering a war between 
two other nations. This is one aspect of the 
so-called nth-country problem—specifically, 
the problem of “catalytic war.”® 

The question of targeting a response 
looms also as a point of contention among 
strategists. A distinction is generally made 
between a “pure deterrence” posture and 
a “counterforce” posture. A “pure deter- 
rence” strategy, also called a “second- 
strike” strategy, is a strategy designed to 
deter attack by threatening thermonuclear 
retaliation against population and industrial 
centers (a response at level I). A “counter- 
force” strategy, which may be either first 
or second strike, is an attack at level II, 
ie., against airfields or missile launching 
sites. 

Assuming a “pure”-deterrence strategy, 
response can be “massive,” i.e., an attempt 
to destroy as much as possible of the ag- 
gressor’s population and industry, or it can 





® On catalytic war see Burns (13) and Leg- 
horn (25). On the nth-country problem in gen- 
eral see Burns (12). 
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be “proportional” to the size of the incom- 
ing attack.1° A third possibility would be 
random retaliation, i.e., selecting targets 
randomly and striking on the basis of ran- 
dom timing in order to maximize the con- 
fusion and uncertainty in the nation re- 
taliated against.11 Random retaliation would 
require an invulnerable response system. 
Finally, a “pure” deterrence strategy could 
be part of a “finite” deterrence system. By 
“finite deterrence” is meant the possession 
of enough invulnerable retaliatory missiles 
to destroy an unacceptable number of a 
potential aggressor’s cities—the contention 
being that, if such a response posture can 
be attained and maintained, then attack 
will be precluded. The existence of such a 
“finite” capability, it is further contended, 
would eliminate the need for further arms 
build-up.1? 

Counterforce strategies, while they may 
be either first or second strike, yield their 
main advantage as first-strike strategies. If 
a nation’s retaliatory forces are vulnerable 
to attack, a counterforce first strike can so 
vitiate a nation’s retaliatory potential as to 
preclude strategic response. As a second- 
strike strategy, there is much less to com- 
mend a counterforce posture. In this situa- 
tion, the objects of attack, the aggressor’s 
weapon launching sites, have already per- 
formed their mission. The efficacy of coun- 
terforce strategies can be questioned as re- 
sponse capability becomes increasingly in- 
vulnerable. 


10 Qn “proportional retaliation” see Amster 
(3), McClelland (26), and Sherwin (35). 


11 This mode of retaliation was suggested to 
the author in personal communication with 
Thomas Milburn. As far as the author is aware, 
there is no literature on this topic. 


12 On “finite deterrence” see Backus (5). 
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Defense and Deterrence 


There are two aspects of defense: defense 
of the nation’s population, i.e., civil defense, 
and the defense of its retaliatory capability. 

It is argued that civil defense—apart from 
the important humanitarian considerations— 
is an integral part of a deterrence system; 
it is necessary to increase the credibility of 
a given strategy.18 It is conceded that the 
costs would be large (even by present mil- 
itary budget standards), but, it is argued, 
when this cost is weighed against the risk 
involved in relying on a deterrence system 
which includes an “exposed,” i.e., unshel- 
tered, population, the need is suggested for 
at least beginning to develop an adequate 
civil defense. 

There are two fundamental arguments 
against this position. One stems from a 
balancing of costs and risks; the other is 
based upon some hypotheses about the at- 
titudes which civil defense engenders. 

Those who assert that the costs involved 
in civil defense outweigh the benefits it 
offers deny that it is an integral part of a 
deterrence system. It is their contention 
that the ability to retaliate after an attack 
is the first requisite of a deterrence system 
and that investment in an adequate, invul- 
nerable, “pure” deterrent will protect the 
population by virtue of lowering the prob- 
ability that any aggression will be at- 
tempted. 

The second objection to an accelerated 
civil-defense program argues that such a 
program produces the attitude that “con- 
flict is inevitable.” It is argued that, if a 
nation or its decision-makers hold this at- 
titude, they will conduct foreign relations 
in such a manner that conflict will result; 


13 On the importance of civil defense for de- 
terrence see Kahn (19) and (20). 
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this is the concept of the “self-fulfilling 
prophecy.”24 

On the other hand, all writers who dis- 
cuss it agree that an invulnerable response 
system is essential to deter a first-strike, 
counterforce attack. A vulnerable retalia- 
tory force, it is argued, is an “invitation” to 
an aggressor to attempt a surprise “knock- 
out” blow. Some differences arise over the 
means by which the response system can be 
made invulnerable. Generally, two means of 
accomplishing invulnerability are suggested: 
“hardening” immobile launching sites—the 
so-called “fortress” approach—and making 
launching sites mobile. The discussion to 
some extent has been along military service 
lines (the Air Force arguing for hardening 
and the Navy for mobility). 

The argument against the “fortress” ap- 
proach is based on the proposition that 
even a hardened, immobile launching site 
can be destroyed by sufficient striking pow- 
er; therefore, dependence on this type of 
protection for a retaliatory system invites 
an arms build-up on the part of a potential 
aggressor, which, in turn, leads to instability 
in the international system and a height- 
ened probability of war. A mobile response 
system, on the other hand, does not invite 
an arms build-up, because no amount of 
extra striking power will make a “truly” 
mobile system more vulnerable.!5 

The argument for the “fortress” concept 
does not deny the advantages of mobile 
systems; however, it is pointed out that at 
present no operational mobile systems are 
available. The needs of the present, it is 
argued, require that the available retalia- 
tory capability be protected, and “harden- 


ing” is the only means sufficient for protect- 


14 On the relationship of “self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy” to deterrefice see Frank (16). 


15 For a full statement of this position see 
Backus (5). 
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ing our strategic air bases and immobile 
missile launching sites. 


Conclusion 


The debate over the “correct” answers to 
the foregoing questions makes for a lively 
and interesting literature; it is hoped that 
the annotations to the bibliography which 
follows will demonstrate this. The thirty- 
eight selections in the bibliography do not 
exhaust the literature on this topic, which 
has grown since 1954; rather, they are se- 
lected because they represent a broad sec- 
tion of the literature or for the uniqueness 
of their approach. 


1. Arxen, F. B. “Abraham ’59—A Nuclear 
Fantasy,” Dissent, VI (1959), 18-24. 

In this fictional account an accidental 
launching of a nuclear attack leads to the 
consideration of “trading” New York for the 
Soviet city attacked; questions of “propor- 
tional retaliation” and accidental war in re- 
lation to the strategy of deterrence are con- 
sidered by the author. 

2. AMsTER, WanREN. A Theory for the De- 
sign of a Deterrent Air-Weapon System. 
San Diego, Calif.: Convair Operations 
Analysis Group, 1955. 


This report describes principles which 
can be used to produce a strategic air- 
weapons system intended primarily to de- 
ter the start of an air war. The basic purpose 
of the “system” is to demonstrate the the- 
oretical requirements of a plan to protect 
the cities of a nation from destruction by 
nuclear bombs. This purpose is expressed 
in terms of three objectives for the air- 
weapons system: first, deter the start of an 
air war; second, if the first objective fails, 
stop the war with a minimum of damage; 
third, if the first and second objectives fail, 
complete a predetermined level of damage 
through retaliatory bombing. The objectives 
are implemented by a set of three “rules”: 
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first, do not start strategic bombing unless 
provoked by receiving a strategic attack; 
second, if your cities are attacked, respond 
by the same number of detonations on the 
attacker’s cities; and, third, if bomb carriers 
—missiles or planes on the ground—are at- 
tacked, those destroyed will be counted 
and exactly that number of carriers will be 
sent to bomb the aggressor’s cities. The 
analysis out of which the “objectives” and 
“rules” are developed is further extended to 
show that the tendency of two nations to 
start an air war is a function of the size and 
effectiveness of their own weapons forces 
and their information about the size and 
effectiveness of the opponent’s forces. The 
policies recommended can be used without 
the cooperation of the opponent to avert 
the start of an air war. 


3. AMsTER, WaRREN. “Design for Deter- 
rence,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
XII (1956), 164-65. 


The value of missiles in a deterrence 
strategy stems from their high resistence to 
defensive measures when on the offensive 
and their high resistence to offensive meas- 
ures when they are on the defensive. Their 
presence in an arsenal is a cornerstone of 
Amster’s theory of “proportional retalia- 
tion.” (See 2 above.) The implication of 
this quality of missiles for the strategy of 
deterrence is profound; missile strength is 
a more effective means of preventing nu- 
clear war than disarmament. 


4, Aron, RayMonp. On War. New York: 
Doubleday Anchor, 1959. (See especially 
the Introduction: “Atomic Weapons and 
Global Diplomacy,” pp. 1-6; chap. v, 
“Total Threat and Graduated Reprisal,” 
pp. 72-87; chap. vi, “History Slows 
Down,” pp. 88-106; and the Postscript: 
“Ballistic Missiles and the Balance of 
Terror,” pp. 122-48.) 
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“Containment,” NATO, and the policy of 
“massive retaliation” have been the main 
foci of Western strategic thinking since 
World War II; however, the advent of 
hydrogen weapons plus the means of effec- 
tive delivery raises some serious questions 
about the manner in which these strategic 
institutions should be employed. In the 
specific sections cited and throughout the 
entire essay the author examines “tradi- 
tional” postwar strategic thinking in the 
light of the requirements of a strategy of 
deterrence. 


5. Backus, P. H., “Finite Deterrence, Con- 
trolled Retaliation,” United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings, LXXXV (1959), 
23-29. 

The stability of the international system 
and the reduction of the probability of 
general nuclear war depend, to an ever in- 
creasing extent, upon the “invulnerability” 
of our capability for answering an attack 
with enough strength to raise the costs of 
aggression (exacted through retaliation) be- 
yond a point acceptable to a potential ag- 
gressor. The development of a deterrence 
strategy must take this requirement into con- 
sideration. Invulnerability can be achieved 
in either or both of two ways: through 
the “hardening” of Strategic Air Command 
bases, to protect planes and missiles from 
incoming weapons, and/or, through the use 
of “mobile” retaliatory systems. The author 
asserts that the former method—the so-called 
“fortress” concept—leads to increased ef- 
forts on the part of an aggressor to develop 
the capability to deliver enough weapons 
to effectively destroy the hardened retalia- 
tory forces. 1t is this “increased effort” which 
produces arms races and international in- 
stability. On the other hand, the author 
contends, a “truly mobile” retaliatory sys- 
tem, e.g., the Polaris Submarine system or 
the Minuteman System, offers the potential 
of an invulnerable deterrent against which 
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“increased effort” would be futile. The arms 
race could, thus, become stabilized with 
both sides in possession of an invulnerable 
capability to inflict an unacceptable amount 
of retaliatory damage. 


6. Brackett, P. M. S. “Nuclear Weapons 
and Defense: Comments on Kissinger, 
Kennan and King-Hall,” International Af- 
fairs (London), XXXIV (1958), 421-34. 


The underlying assumptions of the stra- 
tegic concepts of the three writers are 
analyzed in the light of the results of two 
military exercises—operations “Sage Brush” 
and “Carte Blanche”—simulating limited nu- 
clear war. The author also puts forth his 
own proposals for a strategy of deterrence. 


7. Bropre, Bernarp. “Anatomy of Deter- 
rence,” World Politics, XI (1959), 173- 
91. 


From the American point of view, the 
strategy of deterrence, and the related prin- 
ciple of limiting to tolerable proportions 
whatever conflicts become inevitable, are 
based on the premise that the favorable 
results of a total war can never be sufficient 
to justify its costs. Given this premise and 
the commitment to a deterrence strategy, 
major problems and decisions remain: How 
can a deterrence strategy be made credi- 
ble? Are the strategies of deterrence and 
win-the-war mutually incompatible? What 
types of targets are involved in a retaliatory 
strike? What types of weapons give maxi- 
mum deterrence? How does civil defense 
fit into this strategy? In the process of ex- 
amining these questions the author brings 
out the dilemmas of American strategic 
thinking that arise out of the confrontation 
of American values with the realities of the 
cold war. 


8. Bropie, BeRNaRD. “Nuclear Weapons and 
Changing Strategic Outlooks,” Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, XIII (1957), 56— 
61. 
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The weapons revolution has occasioned a 
revolution in strategic thinking; postwar 
strategies (such as “massive retaliation”) 
arise and become obsolete in rapid succes- 
sion as technological developments become 
manifest. The phenomenon of “strategic 
lag” is a product of the rapidly expanding 
military technology of the atomic era. This 
phenomenon and the strategic problems 
which accompany it are examined in this 
article. 


9. Bropiz, BERNARD. Strategy in the Missile 
Age. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 

The author tells us that, “The chief di- 


lemma which confronts modern man, espe- 
cially since the coming of the atomic bomb 
[is] the dilemma of ever-widening disparity 
in accomplishment between man’s military 
inventions and his social adaptation to 
them” (p. 4). The attempt here is to clarify 
the “dilemma” and to establish a frame- 
work within which the search for a solu- 
tion can be carried on. 

The two sections of the book—“Origins of 
Air Strategy” and “New Problems and New 
Approaches”—bring both historical and stra- 
tegic analyses to bear on the problem. In 
the first section, in addition to providing an 
exposition of the history of strategic doc- 
trine, the author points to the problem 
which arises when the government looks to 
the military for the strategic expertise 
needed to make decisions in the atomic 
age. Historically, the military has eschewed 
strategy in favor of tactics; it appears to 
still follow this preference. 

In the second section the author examines 
the strategic requirements of the atomic age 
(his article “Anatomy of Deterrence” is in- 
cluded in this section) from the points of 
view of changing strategic requirements, 
limited war, defense, etc. A provocative set 
of policy recommendations are derived from 
the analysis. 
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10. Burns, ARTHUR LEE. “From Balance to 
Deterrence: A Theoretical Analysis,” 
World Politics, IX (1957), 494-529. 


In current international affairs military 
technology plays a strongly determinative 
role. The nineteenth-century concept of 
“balance of power” is not a sufficiently ac- 
curate model of the current world scene to 
incorporate this heightened role of military 
technology. The author puts forth fifteen 
propositions which describe the operation of 
the international system and from which 
can be deduced a strategy of deterrence. 


11. Burns, ArTHUR LEE. “International 
Consequences of Expecting Surprise,” 
World Politics, X (1958), 512-86. 

In this article the author applies some of 
his formulations for a deterrent system (see 
10 above) to the problem of “technological” 
and “scientific” surprise. The effect of sur- 
prise, innovation, and the requirements of 
a defense system are assessed in relation to 
the nuclear global-deterrent system. 


12. Burns, ARTHUR LEE. Power Politics 
and the Growing Nuclear Club. (“Policy 
Memorandum,” No. 20, pp. 1-20.) 
Princeton, N.J.: Center of International 
Studies, 1959. 

The nuclear “have-not” nations and those 
nations whose economies or technologies 
will support only “tactical” atomic potential 
will be faced with the choice of either ex- 
pending a supreme effort to join the thermo- 
nuclear “club” or of executing alliances with 
one or another member of the “club.” The 
economics and politics of the nth-country 
problem are such that both the thermonu- 
clear “haves” and “have-nots” will be con- 
fronted with serious decisions under the 
strategy of deterrence; the aspirations of 
each group are important strategic consid- 
erations for international decision-makers. 


13. Burns, AntHuR LEE. The Rationale of 
Catalytic War. (“Research Monograph,” 
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No. 8, pp. 1-20.) Princeton, N.J.: Center 
of International Studies, 1959. 


Catalytic war occurs when two powers or 
opposing blocs of powers are brought into 
conflict by the malicious intervention of a 
third power. Analysts concerned with the 
nth-country problem are beginning to con- 
sider the possibility of catalytic interven- 
tion on the part of new members of the 
“nuclear club.” In this monograph the au- 
thor carries out an analysis of this problem 
on several “levels of doubt.” He concludes 
that increased communication between op- 
posing nuclear powers would detract sig- 
nificantly from the danger of catalytic war. 


14, Buzzarp, A. W. “Massive Retaliation 
and Graduated Deterrence,” World Pol- 
itics, VIII (1956), 228-87. 


Nuclear disarmament is, for the present, 
politically undesirable or unacceptable; 
other alternatives must be found. Massive 
retaliation may be effective in deterring all- 
out war, i.e., unlimited nuclear attack; but 
it is relatively ineffective in deterring “tac- 
tical” or limited aggression. A system of 
clearly specified “graduated” deterrents 
would satisfy the diplomatic/political need 
to bargain from a position of strength and 
therefore act to deter limited aggression. 
The author indicates that the major diffi- 
culty with this system of deterrence lies in 
the need for explicit specification of the 
“limits”—geographical and/or weapons—pri- 
or to the incidence of conflict. 


15. Buzzarp, A. W., Siessor, Sir JOHN, 
and LOWENTHAL, R. “H-Bomb: Massive 
Retaliation or Graduated Deterrence,” In- 
ternational Affairs (London), XXXII 
(1956), 148-65. 

The three authors who comprise this 
symposium agree that the aim of defense 
policy must be: to prevent all wars (small, 
medium, and large); to prevent the use of 
the H-bomb; to strengthen the bargaining 
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position of the West vis-a-vis the Commu- 
nist bloc; and to pave the way for both 
nuclear and conventional disarmament. 
From these points of agreement the au- 
thors diverge in their examination of the re- 
lationship of graduated deterrence to these 


policy goals. 


16. Frank, JEROME D. “The Great Antag- 
onism,” Atlantic Monthly, CCII (1958), 
58-62. 


The inability of the Soviet Union and the 
United States to break out of the arms race 
may involve several psychological factors. 
Fear tends to make us deny the existence 
of danger, especially since the threat lies 
outside our previous experience. When we 
do face up to it, the same fear makes it 
difficult for each country to change the be- 
havior which creates the danger, especially 
since each is forced to behave in such a 
manner as to confirm the other’s suspicions. 
In this analysis of the cold war the author 
utilizes the psychological concepts of “avoid- 
ance” and “self-fulfilling prophecy.” 


17. Gorpon, Bernarp K, “NATO’s Missing 
Shield,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
XV (1959), 229-34. 


The ability to withstand attack is the 
“heart” of deterrence; civil defense is a 
vital part of a deterrence system. This arti- 
cle outlines the requirements of civil de- 
fense in the thermonuclear age and exam- 
ines the consequences of the membership 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
being deficient in this requirement. 


18. Huntincton, SAMUEL P., “To Choose 
Peace or War: Is There a Place for Pre- 
ventive War in American Policy?” United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings, 
LXXXIII_ (1957), 359-69. 

American military-diplomatic policy, since 

1945, has been torn between preparation 

for “massive retaliation” and preparation for 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


DISCUSSIONS AND REVIEWS 


limited war. Neither of these policies, ac- 
cording to the author, is sound strategy; 
“massive retaliation violates the principle 
of economy of force; and limited war pre- 
supposes a strictly defensive role” (p. 359). 
By not considering the possible efficacy of 
a preventive-war strategy, especially pre- 
ventive limited war, the United States has 
needlessly reduced the available number of 
alternative policies. “The purpose of a pre- 
ventive war is to forestall by force of arms 
a probable future change in the balance of 
power” (p. 360). Preventive war should be 
undertaken when an evaluation of five fac- 
tors indicates that it is the most beneficial 
course of action. The five factors are (1) 
the capabilities of the nation undertaking 
action and of the nation toward which ac- 
tion will be directed; (2) the intentions of 
the nations involved; (3) the alternatives 
to preventive war; (4) the imminence of 
attack; and (5) the consequences of the 
action. The consideration of these factors 
leads the author to affirm the efficacy of 
preventive limited war as a strategic policy 
for the United States. 


19. Kann, Herman. “How Many Can Be 
Saved?” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
XV (1959), 30-34. 

While a thermonuclear attack would be 

a catastrophe, it would still be a limited 
catastrophe. “Inexpensive”  civil-defense 
preparation on the order of one billion dol- 
lars would insure that the majority of the 
population would survive a thermonuclear 
war. It is the author’s contention that, in 
addition to saving lives, an effective civil 
defense adds significantly to the defending 
nation’s strength, i.e., adds to its deterrent 
potential. 


20. Kann, HERMAN. Report on a Study of 
Non-Military Defense. (“RAND Report,” 
No. R-322-RC.) Santa Monica, Calif.: 
The RAND Corporation, 1958. 
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DISCUSSIONS AND REVIEWS 


“This study was initiated in the belief 
that non-military defense measures, if they 
could be made effective in protecting the 
civilian population, economy, and _institu- 
tions of the United States, might make two 
significant contributions to the national de- 
fense. First, they might alleviate the catas- 
trophe of a nuclear attack and, if military 
victory were attained, provide a reasonable 
chance that the United States as a nation 
could survive. Second, they might increase 
United States freedom of action in con- 
ducting peacetime foreign policy and in im- 
plementing a broad deterrence strategy” 
(p. 1). 

To operationalize this premise, an analy- 
sis of the problem of civil defense is re- 
ported in terms of shelters, fall-out, the re- 
cuperation of the economy, and the inter- 
action of civil defense with other aspects 
of national defense. The report contains a 
study of existing and possible programs and 
policy recommendations for the implemen- 
tation of the basic premise. 


21. Kaptan, Morton. “The Calculus of 
Nuclear Deterrence,” World Politics, XI 
(1958), 20-43. 


The author employs a system of eight 
axioms—based on the theory of games—to 
construct a mathematical model of a de- 
terrence strategy. From these axioms, the- 
orems are deduced that cover a wide variety 
of possible relationships between opponents. 
From the author’s formulations the conclu- 
sion is drawn that a mutually bargained— 
“Nash point”—status quo solution guaran- 
tees the greatest amount of payoff; this so- 
lution translates into a policy of mutual de- 
terrence for the opposing players. 


22. Kaptan, Morton. The Strategy of 
Limited Retaliation. (“Policy Memoran- 
dum,” No. 19, pp. 1-22.) Princeton, 
N.J.: Center of International Studies, 
1959. 
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Limited retaliation is part of the negotia- 
tion process and not simply a method of 
forcing a solution. In its deterrent as well 
as in its punishment aspect, limited retalia- 
tion, as a strategy, depends primarily upon 
the credibility of the threat; it also depends 
upon control and restriction of the damage 
stemming from nuclear attacks if the threat 
invoked must be carried out. It is important 
not to do so much damage that the op- 
ponent feels impelled to strike back mas- 
sively and yet to do sufficient damage to 
establish credibility of more damage, so 
that withdrawal from military venture be- 
comes a compelling alternative. The prob- 
lems involved in balancing safety with 
credibility are analyzed systematically by 
the author. 


23. KissincerR, Henry A. Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1957. 

The author’s basic assumption is that for 
the United States to renounce the use of 
force would “place the international order 
at the mercy of its most ruthless or its most 
irresponsible member” (pp. 4-5). Starting 
with this assumption, the author builds the 
case against both the strategy of massive 
retaliation and reliance on disarmament. 
Neither policy can secure the peace: Dis- 
armament would play directly into the 
hands of the “most ruthless” member of the 
international system. And to follow a policy 
of reliance on massive retaliation is in effect 
to disarm because this threat is not credible 
and because it leaves exposed areas of con- 
cern which are not “worth” an all-out nu- 
clear war. 

The strategy which can be both credible 
and responsible is a strategy of deterrence 
with tactical capability (i.e., the ability to 
withstand limited aggression) coming from 
the development of “limited” nuclear weap- 
ons and a clearly demarked zone of interest. 
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24. Lapp, Rate E. “Local Fallout and 
Radioactivity,” Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, XV (1959), 181-86. 

In the author’s words, “This article seeks 
to examine the behavior of fallout debris 
from the standpoint of external radiation 
[ie., that which is not ingested] hazard 
presented by local deposition of bomb-pro- 
duced radioactivity” (p. 181). In complet- 
ing this examination, the author provides 
the material for making judgments on the 
relationship of radiation hazard to the 
strategy of deterrence. 


25. LecHorn, Ricuwarp S. “The Problem of 
Accidental War,” Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, XIV (1958), 205-9. 
According to the author, four types of 

“accidents” could produce a global-nuclear 

conflict: (1) Great Power accidental war; 

(2) fanaticism; (3) catalytic war; and (4) 

the accidental spread of “small” wars (con- 

ventional or nuclear). This article discusses 
each type of “accident” and points to the 

“growing danger” of such accidents due to 

the development of military technology and 

the increasing membership of the nuclear 
club. 


26. McCLELLAND, CHariLEes. “The New 
Politics.” (“San Francisco International 
Studies Project,” 1959.) (Unpublished, 
mimeographed, SFIS 59-26, pp. 1-21.) 
The development of thermonuclear capa- 

bility on the part of the Soviet Union plus 

the development of advanced delivery ve- 
hicles has necessitated the reformulation of 

United States strategic policy. The author 

concludes that a strategy of “proportional 

retaliation” (along the lines suggested by 

Amster) will provide the security needed 

in the future if the requisite “credibility” 

and communication can be established. 

27. Meter, R. L. “Beyond Atomic Stale- 
mate,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
XII (1956), 147-52. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


DISCUSSIONS AND REVIEWS 


In a thermonuclear war, victory is too 
dangerous (or impossible to achieve if the 
traditional definition of “victory” is em- 
ployed), and battling to a draw would in- 
volve too many losses. Therefore, the best 
“payoff” lies in the direction of a “standoff,” 
ie., the symmetrical stalemate. The impli- 
cations of this assumption are discussed in 
relation to the defense posture of the na- 
tions involved in the cold war, and seven 
propositions are deduced which form the 
basis of a “standoff” strategy of nuclear 
deterrence. 


28. Mitpurn, THomas. “What Constitutes 
Effective Deterrence?” Conflict Resolu- 
lution, III (1959), 138-45. 


The author of this article strives to find 
a basis for deciding upon the minimum 
level of miiltary effort sufficient to deter an 
aggressor as well as to consider some of those 
factors which might cause this level to fluc- 
tuate. Several modes of deterrence are ex- 
amined, and the author concludes that the 
most effective means of deterrence lies in 
“utilizing the .. --rrent weapons system to 
decrease the pi. vability of success and to in- 
crease the likelihood of loss while at the 
same time deterring positively through in- 
creasing the payoff (and the likelihood of 
success to them) for every step in other di- 
rections” (p. 145)—that is, reward positive 
acts and punish negative ones. This type of 
complete deterrence system would seem to 
be in accord with the teachings of learning 
and decision theories. 


29. Nirze, Paut H., “Atoms, Strategy and 
Policy,” Foreign Affairs, XXXIV (1956), 
187-99. 

There are two meanings of “policy”: an 
action sense, i.e., guidelines to action, and a 
declaratory sense, i.e., the policy which is 
announced. United States declaratory policy 
has been “massive retaliation”; our action 
policy has been “graduated deterrence.” A 
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DISCUSSIONS AND REVIEWS 


declaratory policy which is too disparate 
from the action policy suffers a loss in cred- 
ibility. The policy of “massive retaliation” 
suffers an additional loss in credibility be- 
cause of the absence of any “winner” in a 
situation where large numbers of thermo- 
nuclear devices are exchanged. This is the 
case even when two definitions of “win” are 
considered. Under the first definition a na- 
tion “wins” if it is better off after a war than 
it was before that war; under the second 
definition a nation could be said to “win” 
if it gains in its position relative to its ene- 
my due to the war. While a nation may be 
said to gain in the latter sense, in a nuclear 
war its absolute loss would be great enough 
to cast doubt on the traditional conception 
of “win.” 
80. Oscoop, Rosert E. Limited War: The 
Challenge to American Strategy. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. 


“The rational use of military power re- 
quires a strategy capable of achieving two 
primary objectives: (a) deterrence of such 
major aggressions as would cause total war; 
(b) the deterrence or defeat of lesser ag- 
gressions, which could not be met except 
by means short of total war. To deter total 
war, the United States must convince po- 
tential aggressors of two things: first, that it 
can subject them to destruction so massive 
that they could not possibly gain any 
worthwhile objectives from a total war; sec- 
ond, that it will employ this kind of retalia- 
tion against aggressions so threatening as to 
be equivalent to an attack on the United 
States itself. To deter or defeat lesser ag- 
gressions, the United States must convince 
potential aggressors that it is willing and 
able to conduct effective limited war” (p. 
1). It is to the support of this contention 
that this work is devoted. 


81. Rasrnowrrcu, Evucene. “The Berlin 
Crisis: Will Deterrence Work?” Bulletin 
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of the Atomic Scientists, XV (1959), 

151-54. 

The strategy of deterrence is here dis- 
cussed in relation to the crises over Soviet 
claims and policies in Berlin. The author 
goes beyond the Berlin crisis to examine 
several possibilities of nuclear deterrence 
failing to prevent the outbreak of major 
war. He concludes that reliance solely on 
the threat of total destruction needlessly 
disadvantages the West vis-a-vis the So- 
viet Union. 


32. ScHELLING, THomas C. “Bargaining, 
Communication, and Limited War,” Con- 
flict Resolution, I (1957), 19-36. 
“Limited war requires limits; so do stra- 

tegic maneuvers if they are to be stabilized 

short of war. But limits require agreement 
or at least some kind of mutual recognition 
and acquiescence. And agreement on limits 
is difficult to reach, not only because nego- 
tiation is severely inhibited both during war 
and before it begins, but also because com- 
munications become difficult between ad- 

versaries in time of war” (p. 19). 

This proposition is analyzed, and its im- 
plications are studied through the use of a 
series of experimental situations which re- 
quire, first, teams trying to work together to 
reach a common solution with incomplete 
information and faulty or nil communica- 
tion; then, pairs of antagonists trying to 
reach a minimax solution, i.e., to minimize 
their maximum possible loss, under the same 
conditions of incomplete information and 
faulty or nil communication. 

From these experiments the author draws 
the suggestion that those studying deter- 
rence strategy look to the conceptions of 
tacit coordination (bargaining) games for 
a possible solution to their knotty and dan- 
gerous problems. 


83. ScHELLING, THomas C. Nuclear Weap- 
ons and Limited War. (“RAND Report,” 
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No. P-1620, pp. 1-12.) Santa Monica, 
Calif.: The RAND Corporation, 1959. 


With the development of small-yield nu- 
clear weapons, there seems to be no “mili- 
tary” reason to consider them as different 
from any “conventional” weapon of equiva- 
lent destructive power. Conceived of in this 
“military” sense, small-yield nuclears could 
be employed in limited wars. Despite this 
“military” conception of nuclears, there re- 
main important “psychic,” “perceptual,” 
“legalistic,” or “symbolic” reasons why the 
employment of nuclear weapons, regardless 
of their actual destructiveness, may cause a 
limited nuclear war to “spread” to an all-out 
conflict. If small nuclears are to be “safely” 
used in limited wars, there must be peace- 
time action designed to overcome the belief 
that “nuclears are different.” 


34. ScHELLING, THomas C. The Reciprocal 
Fear of Surprise Attack. (“RAND Re- 
port,” No. P-1342, pp. 1-28.) Santa 
Monica, Calif.:; The RAND Corporation, 
1958. 


“This is the problem of surprise attack. 
If surprise carries an advantage, it is worth- 
while to avert it by striking first. Fear that 
the other may be about to strike in the mis- 
taken belief that we are about to strike gives 
us a motive for striking, and so justifies the 
other’s motive. But if the gains from even 
successful surprise are less desired than no 
war at all, there is no fundamental basis 
for an attack by either side. Nevertheless, 
it looks as though a modest temptation on 
each side to sneak in the first blow—a 
temptation too small by itself to motivate 
an attack—might become compounded 
through a process of interacting expecta- 
tions, with additional motive for attack be- 
ing produced by successive cycles of “He 
thinks we think he thinks we think . . . he 
thinks we think he'll attack; so he thinks 
we shall; so he will; so we must” (p. 1). 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


DISCUSSIONS AND REVIEWS 


To analyze this infinite regress and to ex- 
plicate the problems it creates for commu- 
nication and defense and, therefore, for 
deterrence, the author turns to the theory 
of games. 


35. SHerwin, C. W. “Securing Peace 
through Military Technology,” Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, XII (1956), 
159-64. 

For the author, “deterrence may be de- 
fined as a method of enforcing good (or 
more accurately, rational) behavior through 
fear of self-destruction” (p. 160). From this 
definition and from some of the facts of 
military “hardware” there is deduced a sys- 
tem of deterrence—so-called “proportional 
retaliation.” 

The difference between the ease of de- 
fending weapons launching sites and the 
extreme difficulty in defending population 
centers gives rise to a set of rules of be- 
havior which a nuclear-armed nation should 
follow if it would maximize its ability to 
deter aggression on the part of another nu- 
clear-armed nation. If both nations follow 
the same strategy, the “stalemate” would 
allow for time to employ other means to 
reduce tension. 


36. SLEssor, Sir Joun. “The Great Deter- 
rent and Its Limitations,” Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, XII (1956), 140-46. 
The most that any reasonable advocate 

of the deterrent policy has claimed for it is 
that it will prevent the potential aggressor 
from undertaking total war as an instru- 
ment of policy or from embarking on a 
course of international action or carrying 
it to an extreme that involves serious risk of 
total war. In developing this hypothesis, 
the author discusses the relationship be- 
tween “graduated” deterrence and “massive 
retaliation”; he concludes that it is necessary 
for both deterrents to be developed if peace 
is to be maintained. 
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DISCUSSIONS AND REVIEWS 


87. SnypER, GLENN H. Deterrence by De- 
nial and Punishment. (“Research Mono- 
graph,” No. 1, pp. 1-39.) Princeton, N.J.: 
Center of International Studies, 1959. 
There are two dominant functions served 

by deterrence strategies—punishment for 
aggressions and denial of territorial goals— 
and there are two classes of military forces 
designed to perform these functions—stra- 
tegic and tactical. Strategic weapons carry 
out deterrence by punishment, and tactical 
weapons perform the denial function, The 
international system is such, however, that 
there is both a complementary and de- 
preciatory relationship between these two 
functions and the weapons that serve them; 
therefore a careful balance between them 
must be maintained if aggression is to be 
deterred. The author provides a “calculus” 
for the determination of this balance. 


88. WouHLSETTER, ALBERT. “The Delicate 
Balance of Terror,” Foreign Affairs, 
XXXVII (1959), 211-34. 

“To deter an attack,” according to the 
author, “means to be able to strike back in 
spite of it.” When both sides, in our pres- 
ent bipolar international system, achieve 
and maintain this ability, then a “balance” 
or “stalemate” can be said to exist. Achieve- 
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ment and maintenance are two different 
phenomena—there are numerous complexi- 
ties that militate against the maintenance of 
strategic stalemate. The author suggests 
these complexities by listing six successive 
“obstacles which must be hurdled by any 
system providing a capability to strike sec- 
ond.” 

Such a deterrent system must have: (a) 
a stable, “steady state” peacetime operation 
within feasible budgets (“besides the lo- 
gistical and operational costs there are, for 
example, problems of false alarms and acci- 
dents”); (b) the ability to survive enemy 
attacks; (c) the ability to make and com- 
municate the decision to retaliate; (d) the 
ability to reach enemy territory with enough 
fuel to complete the mission; (e) the ability 
to penetrate alerted enemy “active” de- 
fenses, i.e., fighters, ground-to-air missiles, 
etc.; and (f) the ability to destroy targets 
despite “passive” defenses, e.g., hardened 
targets. 

The author’s analysis of the economics 
and military logic of the requirements of 
“stalemate” leads him to conclude that any 
“balance” will be of a highly tenuous nature, 
and, although “stalemate” is a goal to be 
sought, it is one as yet far from being 
achieved. 








A broad orientation to research on international 
attitudes: a review and discussion 


Bjgrn Christianson, Attitudes towards foreign affairs 


as a function of personality 


WILLIAM A. SCOTT 
Department of Psychology, University of Colorado! 


Throughout the recent history of system- 
atic attitude assessment, a favorite topic of 
inquiry has been world affairs and the role 
in world affairs that respondents advocated 
for their nation. Various dimensions related 
to pacifism vs. aggressiveness have often 
been represented as focal role descriptions. 
The goals motivating this persistent concern 
must have been various. Some researchers 
were no doubt impelled by ideological pre- 
dispositions which made the subject matter 
inherently interesting. Others probably be- 
lieved that an understanding of individual 
attitudes and their determinants would have 
an eventual impact on foreign policy and in- 
ternational relations. And there was at least 
a minority of researchers who used the con- 
tent area of international events as an illus- 
trative testing ground for theories of atti- 
tudes and personality. 

Bjgrn Christianson’s Attitudes towards 
Foreign Affairs as a Function of Personality 
is strongly flavored with the last of these 
aims; hence quite apart from the attitudinal 
content, it treats problems of general con- 


1 Also Graduate Program in International Re- 
lations, Northwestern University. 


- 


cern for personality psychologists. It is also 
ambitious in scope. Any investigation which 
incorporates the Blacky Test of psychosexual 
conflict in a survey of opinions about foreign 
policy clearly reflects a broader orientation 
toward the subject matter than does the 
typical research on international attitudes. 
In order to assess Christianson’s contribu- 
tion against actual as well as ideal standards, 
it may help to review briefly some orienta- 
tions toward research which are currently 
found in this area. Any investigator may 
possess both a usual mode of research prac- 
tice and an ideology concerning desirable 
practice. Both of these are here treated as 
orientations toward research, the one pro- 
claimed by the investigator himself, the 
other inferred by the person who watches 
him. Congruity between an ideal and a prac- 
tice is hard enough to find when both are 
maintained by the same individual; when 
the ideal and the practice reside in different 
researchers, considerable discrepancy be- 
tween the two can be expected. In addition, 
therefore, to providing a basis for evaluating 
the Christianson book, it is hoped that the 
following description of inferred and advo- 
cated orientations toward research on in- 
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DISCUSSIONS AND REVIEWS 


ternational attitudes will serve to remind 
the reader of the vast disparity that typically 
exists between his notions of an adequate 
study and the actual products that he en- 
counters in the literature—or conducts him- 
self. This realization may evoke at least sym- 
pathetic, if not gentle, appraisal of any 
single endeavor, since it is inconceivable 
that it could be judged adequate by the 
standards of every advocated orientation. 


Some Common Orientations to 
Research on International Attitudes 


When one sets out as a scientist to study 
a culturally defined phenomenon, he can, 
if he wishes, pay attention to a great variety 
of signposts and guides to his own Tesearch 
activity. Ideas concerning what to study and 
how to study it can be found in the journals, 
in theories, in textbooks on research meth- 
ods, and in one’s own value system. Some of 
these orientations are provided by the re- 
searcher’s scientific discipline; others by the 
culture which defines the problem. The typ- 
ical research design represents some sort of 
compromise route among the various avail- 
able guideposts, with perhaps one path fol- 
lowed more consistently than another. Just 
which of the available orientations proves 
dominant may well affect the kind of re- 
search product that results. 


IDEOLOGICAL DISPOSITION 


Historically, the most compelling orienta- 
tion for the study of attitudes toward foreign 
policy has undoubtedly been the researcher’s 
espousal of some ideology which fell with- 
in the pacifist-internationalist-humanitarian 
cluster. The importance of ideologies in gen- 
erating the energy for research and in deter- 
mining its focus cannot be ignored. The first 
of these influences may even be helpful. But 
if the focus is unduly narrow, variables cru- 
cial to an understanding of the problem may 
be omitted from the design, or serious limita- 
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tions of the data may be overlooked. For this 
reason ideological impulsions to research on 
international attitudes are frequently suspect 
among dispassionate scholars. 


THEORETICAL FORMULATIONS 


A comparable directing function may be 
performed by scientific theories which aim 
at explaining systematically the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and change of interna- 
tional attitudes. Ideally, a theory is pre- 
sented on a speculative, tentative, “as if” 
basis. Its assumptions are explicit and open 
to challenge. The derivations and the result- 
ing hypotheses are treated as logical, rather 
than empirical, generalizations. Research de- 
signed to test the hypotheses must permit 
their rejection as well as their validation. If 
maintained by the researcher in this ideal 
manner, a theory may impel the selection of 
variables relevant to it, but it will not neces- 
sarily exclude others from the research de- 
sign; and it should not introduce bias into 
one’s conclusions, since rejection of a hy- 
pothesis is no less interesting, and no more 
painful, than its acceptance. One suspects, 
however, that such a dispassionate stance is 
rarely taken by an investigator, once he has 
acquired initial evidence to support his 
theory. It generally takes a critic who is less 
convinced than he to remind the researcher 
of crucial variables which should be con- 
trolled in the design, or of alternative expla- 
nations for a particular set of findings. In the 
usual scholarly climate, theories tend to be 
so widely shared that the researcher may 
never encounter a disbeliever; potential dis- 
sidents are not likely to read the journals in 
which he publishes. 

All of which makes it inevitable that scien- 
tific theories will function somewhat like 
ideological biases in influencing not only the 
foci of investigations on international atti- 
tudes but their validity as well. Notwith- 
standing, researchers cling to at least a modi- 
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cum of theorizing and hypothesis formulat- 
ing as a prelude to (or at least a concomi- 
tant of) the research endeavor, for the 
alternative—completely atheoretical research 
—is unthinkable. Even if one were able to 
avoid theory by means of a computer pro- 
gram which generated random measures of 
random variables, the results would be in- 
comprehensible. Rough approximations to 
this random search pattern, achieved by 
some barefoot factor analysts, are apt to 
yield results which cannot be interpreted in 
any language, common-sense or theoretical. 
Until scientists are willing to change the 
structure of their data language to corre- 
spond with the outcomes of empirical in- 
vestigations, it is probably wise to insure 
that the outcomes themselves correspond 
with a known language. Theoretically 
guided research designs help do this. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


The student of international attitudes who 
has neither ideology nor systematic theory 
to serve as orientation can still find an abun- 
dance of ideas for content and technique by 
perusing the common social psychology jour- 
nals in any given year. The past three dec- 
ades have seen the accumulation of hun- 
dreds of articles explicitly on the subject, 
and an even larger number on directly re- 
lated topics (e.g., prejudice, authoritarian- 
ism, stereotypes). If one wishes to work in 
the main stream of research activity, here 
are the guidelines. In the same afternoon 
that he encounters several stimulating re- 
search ideas, however, the impatient reader 
will also find an endless repetition of a few 
worn themes. These do not always come 
from plodders who are evidently incapable 
of more imaginative contributions; they may 
result from a competent researcher's almost 
reflexive incorporation of a prevailing con- 
cept or instrument. Perhaps such sterility 
could have been avoided, the reader feels, 
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if the research design had been obtained 


from somewhere other than the main stream. 


METHODOLOGICAL CANONS 


An entirely different set of orientations 
toward research on international attitudes is 
concerned not with the generation of ideas 
but with their validation. Canons of method- 
ological adequacy are aimed at encouraging 
maximum correspondence between data and 
conclusions. Complementary to the Scholas- 
tic emphasis on theoretical rigor, the goal of 
methodological purity is consonant with the 
Protestant doctrine, “A job worth doing is 
worth doing well.” 

One orientation commonly advocated un- 
der the banner of “construct validity” con- 
cerns the clarification of variables. It is con- 
sidered good research practice to define each 
variable conceptually and take steps to see 
that the empirical operations fit the concep- 
tual definitions. A minimum test of corre- 
spondence between construct and operation 
is that two different measures allegedly 
aimed at the same concept yield comparable 
results. Such a multiple-operation approach 
has had a respectable history in psychologi- 
cal testing, with its concern for the “split- 
half reliability” of an instrument; but tech- 
niques for determining when, and to what 
extent, different operations yield comparable 
results are by no means well developed or 
widely accepted. Even a set of comparable 
instruments is not always enough to name 
the variable they measure, unless the items 
in them have such clear face validity that no 
alternative meanings are conceivable. For 
obscure attributes—and most theoretically 
relevant attributes are to some extent ob- 
scure—a criterion external to the test is re- 
quired. Even some tests whose meaning 
seems self-evident are found, on careful em- 
pirical scrutiny, to be loaded with method 
contamination, referred to by such terms as 


“response set,” “acquiescence,” and “social 
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desirability.” An orientation toward con- 
struct validity would therefore involve a 
concern for designing appropriate predictive 
studies to clarify the meanings of the vari- 
ables measured, so that the empirical con- 
tents of the tests come to correspond with 
their theoretical contents. 

Another methodological concern deals 
with the generalization of findings beyond 
the particular group of subjects actually 
studied. Although the common procedures 
of subject selection make it impossible to 
tell, in most cases, just what population is 
being represented, when it comes to the sta- 
tistical estimation of sampling error, there is 
fairly uniform adherence, both ideologically 
and behaviorally, to the orientation which 
advises caution against Type I errors. A 
theoretically tenable interpretation of any 
empirical outcome is that it resulted from 
sampling error favorable to the hypothesis. 
The sampling error interpretation can often 
be rejected statistically, but for the most part 
the relevant significance tests are performed 
against a null hypothesis of zero relation- 
ship. If the null hypothesis is not rejected, 
then there are no grounds for talking about 
any sort of relationship; if the null hypothe- 
sis is rejected, the appropriate alternative 
conclusion is simply that there is some de- 
gree of relationship greater than zero; one 
cannot, without further tests, pretend that 
it is larger than any other specified amount. 


Christianson’s Contribution to the 
Understanding of International 
Attitudes 


Christianson’s study has made dominant 
use of orientations found within some 
present-day psychological theories. It also 
pays some attention to methodological 
guidelines, but this type of orientation ap- 
pears subordinate to the first. The book pro- 
vides a multifaceted approach to under- 
standing the psychological bases for atti- 
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tudes toward foreign policy—especially atti- 
tudes of an aggressive sort. The first ninety 
pages present a substantial review of rele- 
vant literature (mainly psychoanalytical and 
social psychological), organized around six 
major “hypotheses” which have been used 
by others as points of departure for specu- 
lation or research about the sources of ag- 
gressive international attitudes. The remain- 
ing two-thirds of the volume consists of a 
full report on Christianson’s own empirical 
study which utilized measures relevant to 
many of the “hypotheses.” Rather than spe- 
cific hypotheses in the formal sense, these 
constitute focal areas of interest—or classes 
of variables—potentially relevant to attitude 
development and maintenance. Briefly sum- 
marized they are: 

1. “The generalization hypothesis”: that there is 
similarity among a person’s reactions to a vari- 
ety of conflict situations, both in the interper- 
sonal and in the international sphere. 

2. “The latency hypothesis”: that the similarity 
referred to above holds also for latent, or un- 
conscious, levels of personality. 

8. “The frustration hypothesis”: that there is a 
“connection” between individual frustrations 
and attitudes toward foreign affairs. 

4. “The insecurity hypothesis”: that the fear of 
future blocking of personal needs and desires 
is “an important factor in connection with” 
attitudes toward foreign affairs. 

5. “The nationalism hypothesis”: that people’s 
attitudes toward their own nation determine 
what position they take in situations where 
the nation’s interests are threatened. 

6. “The knowledge hypothesis”: that there is a 
“connection” between international knowl- 
edge and attitudes toward foreign affairs. 


The vagueness of these formulations lends 
both advantage and disadvantage to Chris- 
tianson’s purpose. On the one hand, it in- 
vites attention to a wide range of literature 
of both central and tangential relevance, 
which is ably reviewed. On the other hand, 
the same vagueness makes it difficult to de- 
rive specific operational hypotheses on 
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whose outcome the validity of the formula- 
tion depends. 

The author’s own investigation is a corre- 
lational study based on questionnaire and 
personality test data obtained in 1952 and 
1954 from 64 students at the Norwegian 
Naval Academy and 103 applicants to the 
Military Academy in Oslo. Thus, all subjects 
were male Norwegians in their early twen- 
ties. 

The major dependent variables are a 
series of indices representing various orien- 
tations toward Norway’s foreign policy. 
They are all derived from responses to a set 
of forty fixed-alternative questions. Each 
item poses a hypothetical hostile act of some 
foreign nation toward Norway, and subjects 
were required to select, in order, two reac- 
tions of the six offered which they would 
advocate. Items are of the form: 

Finland has decided that Norwegian tourists 


shall not be permitted to visit the country. How 

would you prefer Norway to react? 

a) Do the same in return, bar Finnish tourists 
from Norway. 

b) Do nothing about it, all nations have the 
right to close their frontiers. 

c) Take it calmly, it should be possible to settle 
such a question amicably. 

d) Demand an explanation immediately. 

e) Investigate the reason, suggest discussions. 
f) Get irritated at the Norwegian tourists who 
have given cause for the Finnish decision. 

The alternatives for every item were de- 
signed to represent six different response 
tendencies which might be derived from a 
cross-classification of Rosenzweig’s three re- 
actions to frustration (extrapunitive, intra- 
punitive, and impunitive) and Newcomb’s 
two types of response (goal-oriented and 
threat-oriented) to blocking of motivated 
behavior. Depending on a subject’s alloca- 
tion of first. and second choices over the 
entire set of forty items, eleven different total 
scores were assigned, for each of the six re- 
sponse tendencies individually, and for the 
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five combinations of tendencies representing 
either Rosenzweig’s or Newcomb’s dimen- 
sions. Particular attention is directed in the 
analysis to the extrapunitive pair and to the 
threat-oriented trio. 

The core of the analysis involves relating 
these various scores to measures of certain 
personality attributes which are relevant to 
the above-mentioned “hypotheses.” 


FINDINGS 


The first personality measure, related to 
the “generalization hypothesis,” consists of 
a forty-item set structurally identical with 
the international orientations measure just 
described, but whose item contents describe 
frustrating interpersonal situations in which 
the subject himself might be involved. He 
was asked to indicate, in order, his two most 
probable reactions from the six offered. By 
counting and combining responses in the 
same way as before, scores representing a 
variety of personal reactions to frustration 
were developed. The research hypothesis is 
tested by correlating the international in- 
dices with the corresponding interpersonal 
indices (e.g., interpersonal impunitiveness 
with international impunitiveness, interper- 
sonal threat-orientation with international 
threat-orientation). Most of the predicted 
relationships are significantly different from 
zero, though not of large magnitude. (The 
mean r over ten individual indices and com- 
binations is .29.) 

Christianson also adapted two standard 
American projective tests—Rosenzweig’s Pic- 
ture Frustration Test and Blum’s Blacky 
Test—in an attempt to assess “latent levels” 
of personality for exploration around the re- 
search area designated by the “latency hy- 
pothesis.” In retrospect he judges the Rosen- 
zweig Test not to have been successful, since 
it did not appear uniformly to measure the 
level of personality at which it was aimed. 
(This judgment is not adequately supported 
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in the present book, but the reader is re- 
ferred to another source for documentation. ) 
Although its scoring categories correspond 
directly with some of the indices of interna- 
tional orientations, the parallel measures do 
not correlate significantly. 

Only four of the Blacky pictures were 
used—representing “oral passivity,” “oral 
sadism,” “anal sadism,” and “castration anxi- 
ety”—each scored to indicate either presence 
or absence of psychosexual conflict. There is 
a significant positive correlation between the 
total number of pictures scored for conflict 
and (a) the index of threat-orientation to- 
ward international policy and (b) the index 
of threat-oriented extrapunitive response to 
international frustration. (These two results 
are not independent, since the latter score is 
contained in the former.) There is also a 
significant negative correlation between the 
number of Blacky pictures scored for psy- 
chosexual conflict and (c) the index of prob- 
lem-oriented intrapunitive response to inter- 
national frustration. (This result is not inde- 
pendent of the first two, since the nature of 
the testing and scoring procedure generates 
negative correlations among the six different 
categories of response in the test of interna- 
tional orientations.) Evidently correlation 
(b) above can be attributed mostly to the 
oral sadism picture, since a picture-by-pic- 
ture analysis shows responses to that one 
alone correlating significantly with scores on 
the index of threat-oriented extrapunitive- 
ness. 

Data relevant to the “frustration hypothe- 
sis” are not presented. 

From the domain of variables referred to 
by the “insecurity hypothesis,” Christianson 
constructed two indices intended to measure 
manifest insecurity concerning, respectively, 
the subject’s personal life and Norway’s na- 
tional existence. Neither of these correlates 
significantly with any of the foreign-policy 
orientations. 
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Two aspects of nationalism are distin- 
guished, national idealization and _patriot- 
ism. The latter of these is claimed to fit the 
intended concept better. The correlation be- 
tween the two is essentially zero, and their 
patterns of correlation with the international 
orientations differ somewhat. National ideal- 
ization correlates positively with the extra- 
punitive index, negatively with the impuni- 
tive .nd threat-oriented indices; patriotism 
correlates positively with the extrapunitive, 
threat-oriented, and threat-oriented extra- 
punitive indices, negatively with the intra- 
punitive and problem-oriented intrapunitive 
indices. (These several correlations are not 
independent, since the response categories 
on which they are based are sometimes 
mutually exclusive, sometimes included, one 
within another. ) 

Finally, seemingly as an afterthought, 
Christianson scored responses to the national 
idealization items on the basis of their simi- 
larity to “expert” judgment (provided by 
three Norwegian political scientists). This 
score is treated as a measure of the subject’s 
knowledge about world affairs. It shows no 
significant correlation with any of the inter- 
national orientations indices. 

It is evident, even from the brief synopsis 
presented above, that Christianson’s explora- 
tion has entered a great variety of paths, di- 
rected by quite diverse theoretical considera- 
tions. Although his heart seems to belong to 
psychoanalytic theory, this has not pre- 
vented him from including variables rele- 
vant to different hypotheses. Moreover, the 
ideas behind the research are interesting 
ones—particularly the psychoanalytic formu- 
lations, to which considerable attention is 
paid. 

The careful, curious reader will find the 
extensive documentation a pleasure. Both in 
his literature review and in the presentation 
of his own empirical findings Christianson 
hardly omits a central datum. Where judg- 
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mental variables are employed, coding reli- 
abilities are carefully reported. Evidence 
concerning scale homogeneities is provided 
by item discrimination indices, analysis of 
variance, and Kuder-Richardson reliability 
estimates. Thus the reader is able to partici- 
pate with the author in the analysis and in- 
terpretation of his data. This is a rare and 
welcome experience in contrast to much of 
the literature on international] attitudes, 
which simply names variables and reports 
their intercorrelations. 


RELIABILITY OF INTERPRETATIONS 


Of course, a full report of the data on 
which interpretations are based leaves the 
author open to challenge from the reader 
who approaches them with his own peculiar 
set of orientations toward research. The bias 
of this reviewer is somewhat more in the 
direction of methodological clarity than is 
Christianson’s, so the study’s deficiencies in 
this area seemed most serious. Oftentimes, 
for instance, the author shows little respect 
for significance levels. Confronted with a 
whole set of admittedly non-significant cor- 
relations, he nevertheless discusses the “dif- 
ferences” among them. Or, given two corre- 
lations, one of which is significantly different 
from zero and the other not, Christianson 
may interpret the result, without an appro- 
priate significance test, as if the former were 
larger than the latter. Such carelessness bor- 
ders on the irresponsible, because it ignores 
the whole meaning of sampling error. To 
talk about “non-significant trends” is non- 
sense, since the purpose of the significance 
test is presumably to determine whether or 
not a trend can safely be inferred at all in 
the population from which the sample was 
drawn. Admitted that this sample of subjects 
was not drawn randomly from any empiri- 
cally definable population, it is nevertheless 
possible to maintain the pretext of generaliz- 
ing to a hypothetical population of “poten- 
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tial subjects like these.” But why bother 
with significance tests at all unless they are 
to be consistently applied and taken serious- 
ly? 

This reluctance to admit the possibility of 
random sampling variance as an alternative 
explanation for many of his results is per- 
haps occasioned by Christianson’s seemingly 
partisan stand for psychoanalytic theory. He 
can accept one set of confirmatory results as 
evidence in favor of the theory, yet ignore 
some equally crucial outcome which fails to 
support the same theory. Such whimsical 
treatment of the data is defended by the 
author in a curious statement contained in 
the prologue to his empirical study: 

The lack of representativeness of this sample 
naturally makes it exceedingly difficult to gener- 
alize our results. If the empirical testing of a 
certain hypothesis were to obtain a negative re- 
sult, this would not weaken the hypothesis to any 
particular extent; the possibility would still exist 
that the hypothesis was tenable in a more hetero- 
geneous and representative sample of subjects. 
If the empirical testing were to obtain a positive 
result, we would have demonstrated the hypothe- 
sis’ tenability in one case. This would not be a 
guarantee of the hypothesis’ tenability under all 
circumstances, but we would have demonstrated 
that the hypothesis at least had a limited tena- 
bility. These considerations will, in what follows, 
cause us to lay somewhat greater weight on posi- 
tive rather than negative findings [pp. 95-96]. 


MEANINGS OF VARIABLES 


It is perhaps true that psychoanalytic 
theory is sufficiently incoherent to permit 
results concerning one aspect to stand sepa- 
rately from those concerning another. So se- 
lective acceptance of empirical results may 
be appropriate if the research aim is to clari- 
fy theory or develop instruments, rather 
than to test the theory rigorously. It is 
curious, though, that Christianson is equally 
undisturbed by completely contradictory in- 
terpretations relative to a theory which is 
unambiguous and unitary, namely, the 
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theory of psychological testing. Repeatedly 
in discussing measures of the several vari- 
ables investigated in this study, he makes 
the following two incompatible statements: 
(a) the instrument is internally consistent; 
(b) the scores are normally distributed. 
These conditions are mutually exclusive, 
given the additive scoring procedure used 
in this study. The trouble is that the author 
uses a chi-square goodness-of-fit test to ac- 
cept the hypothesis of normality, and the 
Kuder-Richardson reliability index as evi- 
dence for internal consistency. The former 
represents an illegitimate interpretation of a 
weak test; the latter confounds the length of 
an instrument with its internal consistency. 
If a test is made long enough, very high reli- 
ability indices can be obtained even though 
the items in it share little common variance. 
Representing the internal consistencies of 
Christianson’s instruments, not by K-R 
Formula #20, but by the average inter-item 
correlation,? they appear as shown in Table 
i 

Inter-item correlations as low as these 
scarcely provide convincing evidence for the 
assertion that any of the measured attributes 
constitutes a “general trait.” Yet that is the 
essence of Christianson’s assertions, espe- 
cially with regard to the international orien- 
tations and the reactions to interpersonal 
frustration. If he had used a measure of 
homogeneity uncontaminated by test length, 
it is doubtful whether the author would 
have concluded that “Relatively general 
ways of reacting exist towards everyday con- 
flict situations. . . . Relatively general ways 
of reacting exist towards international con- 





2 Estimated from the equation 


T tt 
K— ru(K—1) y 


where r,, is the total test reliability and K is the 
number of items. 
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flict situations.” Average intercorrelations of 
08 and .05 do not strongly support such a 
conclusion. In fact, they leave one somewhat 
in doubt as to just what the underlying vari- 
ables are. Although labels like “threat-ori- 
ented intrapunitiveness” (self-blame) and 
“threat-oriented extrapunitiveness” (aggres- 
siveness) may be applied, such designations 
require that one read the common item con- 
tent in the same way that the author does. 
Given such little commonality, no one can 
be very certain about how to read it. My 


TABLE 1 
Estimated Mean 
Indices Inter-item r 

International orientations (mean 

of ten indices)................ .08 
Reactions to interpersonal frustra- 

tion (mean of ten indices)...... .05 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 

Reed Te .02 
I ca cactie hbk a'n b.5 Xe aa ' 
Interpersonal insecurity. ........ .09 
International insecurity . . sve) 
National idealization............ 
a; Sard ah hank aeteote 12 


* The internal consistency of the Blacky Test components 
(oral passivity, oral sadism, anal sadism, and castration caxiety) 
could not be assessed, since each it was with 
only one item (picture). The mean inter-item r of the total con- 
= comme cannot be estimated from Christianson’s data, since 

rts inflated tetrachoric correlations. No oes are ne 
concerning reliabilities of the indices of knowledge and 
je idealization. 





own cautious conclusion would run some- 
thing like, “There are significant correlations 
between the two sets of indices, but it is not 
clear just what the various indices measure 
or what common content is shared between 
corresponding pairs.” 

Even if the indices were more homoge- 
neous, so that one could share the author’s 
confidence that they assess identifiable, uni- 
tary attributes, this would still not warrant 
their being treated as valid and unequivocal 
measures of any particular presumed attri- 
bute. One cannot, by the most generous in- 
terpretation of the results, see any justifica- 
tion for statements such as these: 
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The majority of our sample, in other words, 
seemed to be affected by environmental injuries 
and psychodynamic conflicts [p. 173]. 


With regard to both everyday and internation- 
al situations, we find the E category—that is out- 
wardly-directed threat-oriented or aggressive re- 
actions—to be the most consistent. Tendencies 
towards inwardly directed reactions (the In cate- 
gory) seem to be the least consistent within both 
types of situations; while tendencies towards 
passive directed reactions (the Im category) 
seem to occupy a position between the former 
two [p. 118]. 


Thus neither personal nor national insecurity 
seem [sic] to be significantly correlated with a 
preference for certain national ways of reacting 
in international conflict situations [p. 198]. 


Our data therefore indicates [sic] that no cor- 
relations exists [sic] between national idealization 
and patriotism [p. 211]. 


These demand complete confidence in 
Christianson’s measures as uniquely valid 
representations of the attributes referred to. 
Even if these particular measures had char- 
acteristics which suggested their own valid- 
ity, one would still want to see that alterna- 
tive measures of the same attributes led to 
similar results before accepting conclusions 
of the generality claimed here. This does not 
mean that the researcher is forever re- 
stricted to limited conclusions of the type, 
“Nationalism, as measured by scale X, is 
correlated with international aggressiveness, 
as measured by scale Y.” But before dis- 
pensing with the X’s and Y’s, it behooves 
one to ascertain that other measures besides 
these particular ones yield comparable rela- 
tions. In the absence of more general evi- 
dence, the wisdom of caution would suggest 
the more limited conclusion which specifies 
the particular operations by which the con- 
cepts were measured. 

Though these criticisms have been stated 
in terms of research methodology, their sub- 
stantive implications are clear: Unless the 
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intended variables are adequately measured, 
and unless precautions are taken against 
random outcomes being interpreted as real, 
one cannot tell what the study’s findings are. 
Christianson has made a useful contribution 
to the study of international attitudes in sug- 
gesting a wide range of possibly relevant in- 
dependent variables. That these variables 
are drawn from some main contemporary 
currents of psychological theory is also of 
potential value, since this could aid the in- 
terpretation of results through linkage with 
other studies. It is doubtful, though, whether 
the intended variables have in fact been 
measured or, even if they have been, 
whether the findings from these single oper- 
ations warrant some of the sweeping gen- 
eralizations embodied in the conclusions. 
New research, aimed at replication with dif- 
ferent measuring instruments, may yield re- 
sults quite at variance with Christianson’s. 
Yet the value of his contribution may well be 
that, through the exhaustive literature review 
and the illustration of how some relevant 
variables might be measured, he has en- 
couraged more imaginative and more care- 
ful research than is generally found in the 
literature on international attitudes. 

Seen in relation to the enormous significance 
international events and questions of foreign pol- 
icy have in our day for the existence of both 
individuals and nations, it is hard to understand 
why more systematic research in this field is not 
under way. One explanation is perhaps that many 
researchers decline to take up problems in this 
complex and many-sided area, since their con- 
tribution would of necessity be considered ex- 
ceedingly limited, and would, in addition, often 
be exposed to methodological and ideological 
criticism [pp. 242-43]. 

These words are Christianson’s, and they 
have correctly anticipated one justifiable 
criticism of his own work. Limitation, 
though, is not such an unusual defect, given 
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so many different research orientations that 
demand representation. The conscientious 
investigator might wish, however, to sensi- 
tize himself to specific kinds of limitations in 
his own work—those which introduce am- 
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biguities into the findings and permit alter- 
native interpretations of the data. Such spe- 
cific awareness, brought to bear at the ap- 
propriate time, may lead to greater clarity 
in subsequent studies. 











Current Research 





Northwestern University’s program of graduate training and 


research in international relations 


In an earlier volume of this Journal (III, 
pp. 184-87) Dean Pruitt described the Pro- 
gram of Graduate Training and Research in 
International Relations at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. This note reports recent develop- 
ments in both teaching and research of the 
program now in the fourth year of a five- 
year grant by the Carnegie Corporation. 

The program, directed by Richard C. Sny- 
der and Harold Guetzkow, is part of the 
Department of Political Science and partici- 
pates in the training of general political 
scientists. Other research and training pro- 
grams within the department, such as those 
in Political Behavior and Comparative Poli- 
tics, provides collateral opportunities for 
students interested in international relations. 
The Program of African Studies also offers 
complementary instruction and research as 
do other social science departments. Profes- 
sor Guetzkow, who holds a Ford Foundation 
Master Fellowship in International Business, 
will direct doctoral work for social scientists 
interested in international business. In addi- 
tion to Snyder and Guetzkow, other faculty 
members principally associated with the 
program are Chadwick F. Alger and James 
A. Robinson. 

The following current research is under- 
way: 


DEVELOPMENT OF THEORIES ABOUT 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


While each research project tries explicit- 
ly to add to and draw from developing 
theories, the program includes several spe- 
cial theoretical activities. Denis Sullivan’s 
doctoral thesis (1961) will be an inventory 
of major explanatory variables contained in 
contemporary international relations text- 
books. Professor Sullivan (now at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois) presented some of his 
findings in a paper, “The Concept of Power 
in International Relations” at the 1960 Mid- 
west Conference of Political Scientists, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Richard C. Snyder 
and James A. Robinson have prepared an in- 
ventory of decision theory and research re- 
lated to war and peace, together with a set 
of proposals for further research. This will 
be published by the Institute for Interna- 
tional Order in the fall of 1960. Snyder’s pa- 
per, “Some Recent Trends in Theory and 
Research Focused on International Rela- 
tions” was presented at the International 
Political Science Association Roundtable, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, in Septembey, '%30. 
The paper discussed recent developnic:s's in 
theory-building strategies and particular 
theories. Specific research activities con- 
sidered were decision-making and policy 
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processes; values, attitudes, and opinions; 
gross data indicators of national character- 
istics; societal context of international rela- 
tions; systems and equilibrium; experimental 
approaches; conflict theory and research; in- 
tegration and community at the international 
level; and international organization. Snyder 
has also completed a paper, “An Inquiry 
into the Nature of Deterrence and Deter- 
rence Theory,” for the Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, California. This paper 
suggests a comprehensive framework for a 
theory of effective deterrence and empha- 
sizes the interrelationships of basic charac- 
teristics of weapon-system responses with 
decisional attributes of the American polit- 
ical system and the stability and instability 
of interaction patterns among participants in 
the international system. Robert LeVine has 
published a theoretical scheme for the analy- 
sis of anti-European violence in Africa, Con- 
flict Resolution, III (1959), pp. 420-29. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES OF 
FOREIGN POLICY-MAKING 


Dr. Richard C. Snyder and Dr. Glenn D. 
Paige (Princeton University) will publish 
their reconstruction and analysis of The 
United States Decision To Resist Aggression 
in Korea in 1961 (Ronald Press). Their hy- 
potheses about organizational decision-mak- 
ing have influenced additional research, in- 
cluding a study of decision-making in the 
Department of State. Snyder and Guetzkow 
interviewed all officers in the Office of Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and Northern European 
Affairs in 1958, and Dr. Dean Pruitt, Re- 
search Associate, has reinterviewed in the 
office and gathered data to test a number of 
propositions relating process to policy. 

Professor James A. Robinson has been en- 
gaged in a study of the role of Congress in 
making United States foreign policy. The 
first publication, The Monroney Resolution: 
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Congressional Initiative in Foreign Policy 
Making (Holt, 1959), is being followed by 
an examination of Senate bills and resolu- 
tions pertaining to foreign relations from 
1949-60. The objects are to see to what ex- 
tent the Monroney Resolution to study and 
establish an International Development 
Association was typical and to find the con- 
ditions under which Congress takes initiative 
in foreign affairs. A related study is current- 
ly analyzing 100 interviews with members of 
Congress concerning their communications 
with the Department of State. 

In 1959, Professors George Blanksten, 
Harold Guetzkow, and John N. Plank pre- 
pared a report on The Organization of Amer- 
ican States for the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations. This study consisted of an 
analysis of the present-day functioning of 
the OAS from the perspective of organiza- 
tional and decision-making theories and a 
set of policy proposals derived from the 
analysis. Professor Guetzkow is following up 
this research with further investigation, in- 
cluding interviews and observations of OAS 
meetings. In August, 1960, he attended the 
sessions of the OAS in San José, Costa Rica. 


INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDE 


William Scott, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Colorado, and Pro- 
gram Research Associate, is extending his in- 
quiry into the relationship between values 
and cognition and the perception and evalu- 
ation of international events and foreign na- 
tions. Preliminary testing of student popula- 
tions at Colorado and Northwestern has led 
to the development of an instrument which 
can be used on larger samples of the adult 
population. Professors Donald Campbell and 
Robert LeVine have prepared a question- 
naire to measure ethnocentrism cross cultur- 
ally which can be administered by anthro- 
pologists in several societies. Walter Klein, 
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Ph.D. candidate and Fulbright scholar, is 
collecting data on elite attitudes in Guate- 
mala which will be reported and interpreted 
in his dissertation. 

Professor R. Barry Farrell has completed 
a study on The Canadian Foreign Office, 
which describes the process for making ex- 
ternal policy and examines social back- 
grounds and career patterns of Canadian 
diplomats. Publication is expected in 1961. 


STUDIES OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Two related studies concern conflict man- 
agement in the United Nations and the 
functioning of the Organization of American 
States. Chadwick F. Alger’s paper, “Non- 
Resolution Consequences of the United Na- 
tions and Their Effect on International Con- 
flict,” presents the first results of preliminary 
investigations at the United Nations and 
suggests researchable problems growing out 
of his interest in the impact of United Na- 
tions activity on international conflict. Pro- 
fessor Alger is currently analyzing data col- 
lected during the 1959 General Assembly 
from a random sample of new delegates who 
were interviewed before and after their first 
assembly experience. He is attempting to 
measure changes in perceptions of conflict 
as a result of their service. Gary L. Best (in- 
structor in political science, University of 
Oregon) submitted a dissertation in 1960 on 
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Diplomacy at the United Nations. Dr. Best 
explored differences in diplomatic practices 
at the United Nations and national capitals 
and related differences to resolution of inter- 
national conflict. 


EXPERIMENTAL SIMULATION OF 
INTER-NATION RELATIONS 


After two years of exploratory runs, the 
stage of controlled experimentation has been 
reached. Succeeding runs will attempt to 
isolate and measure the effects of such fac- 
tors as force variables, personality variables, 
communications patterns, different power 
distributions (e.g., bipolar system), and de- 
terrent relationships. Simulation has twice 
been used in the teaching of the under- 
graduate course in international organiza- 
tion. Forthcoming publications include a 
volume by Guetzkow, Alger, Noel, and 
Brody, The Use of Simulation and Teaching 
in International Relations, scheduled for 
1961. Noel expects to complete a book for 
publication in 1961, Theory and Procedure 
for the Simulation of Internation Relations. 
Both volumes will be published by Prentice- 
Hall. Brody plans to collaborate with Pro- 
fessor Robert North of Stanford in an effort 
to replicate the latter’s reconstruction of the 
immediate events leading to the outbreak of 
World War I. 

Further information may be secured by 
writing to the Program, 17385 Chicago Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Hanson W. Baldwin, “Limited War,” At- 
lantic Monthly, CCIII (1959), 35-48. “Lim- 
ited war is limited . . . by the objectives of 
both sides, the weapons and methods em- 
ployed (in other words, the degree of 
force), and the geography and extent of 
fighting” (p. 86). The author, starting with 
this definition of “limited war,” examines the 
probable effect of tactical atomic weapons 
on the future of limited wars. The author 
contends that if wars are fought for well- 
defined, limited political objectives and 
within a limited geographical area, the intro- 
duction of nuclear weapons will not exces- 
sively raise the probability of initiating an 
all-out thermonuclear war. He contends, 
further, that since tactical atomic weapons 
are primarily weapons of defense the effect 
of the size of the atomic army is reduced in 
importance. The author concludes that intel- 
ligent planning can reduce the risk inherent 
in a policy based on the use of tactical 
atomic weapons in limited war situations.— 
Ricuarp A. Bropy. 


P. M. S. Blackett, “Nuclear Weapons and 
Defense: Comments on Kissinger, Kennan 
and King-Hall,” International Affairs (Lon- 
don), XXXIV (1958), 421-34. This article 
examines the efficacy of tactical atomic 
weapons in limited war situations and dis- 
cusses the writings of Kissinger, Kennan, 
and King-Hall on the subject of strategy in 
the present world political system. The au- 
thor agrees with Kissinger that “massive re- 





taliation” as a strategy for maintaining the 
status quo in Europe leaves much to be de- 
sired. But he finds himself in disagreement, 
along with Kennan and King-Hall, with 
“Kissinger’s main thesis that the West should 
use tactical nuclear weapons in limited wars 
even if the enemy does not” (p. 425). In 
the author’s opinion the most satisfactory 
way to deter “conventional” land attack, in 
Europe, by the Soviet Union is to build suf- 
ficient “conventional” defense forces to stop 
aggression without resort to nuclear weap- 
ons.—RicHARD A. Bropy. 


Hedley Bull, “Disarmament and the Inter- 
national System,” Australian Journal of Poli- 
tics and History, V (1959), 41-50. Accord- 
ing to the author, armament level is a prod- 
uct of the political tensions between states; 
a reduction in these tensions can be ex- 
pected to lead to a reduction in the level of 
armaments. “In an international society in 
which war is a possible outcome between 
politically competing states, and there is no 
supreme coercive authority, a state can pro- 
vide for its security and protect its interests 
only by its own armed strength and that of 
its allies: this is the context in which states 
have armaments and maintain their own 
control over the level of armaments. They 
provide security, in other words, by seeking 
to balance the military power of their pos- 
sible opponents. But because it is impossible 
to assess accurately degrees of military 
power, and because no state feels secure un- 
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less it believes the balance to be actually 
tilted in its favour, this balance is essentially 
a fluid one. This is why states will regard the 
reduction of their over-all armed strength to 
a fixed ratio, perpetuating a static balance, 
at a low level, as incompatible with their 
security” (p. 42). The road to disarmament 
must, therefore, begin at the point where in- 
ternational tensions are significantly re- 
duced.—Ricuarp A. Bropy. 


D. F. Fleming, “The Role of Europe in Cur- 
rent International Affairs,” Social Science, 
XXXIII (1958), 215-25. Fleming’s article 
contains two themes. One is the place of 
Europe in international affairs—its increas- 
ing weariness with the cold war, its tend- 
ency toward some degree of unity, and its 
desire to become independent enough to re- 
move the control of its destiny from the 
hands of the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. The other and 
more dominant theme is the role of the 
United States in aiding the creation and con- 
tinuation of the cold war. Through its under- 
rating of the military and economic poten- 
tialities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and China, its continued use of the 
containment policy coupled with the “roll 
back” policy, its advocacy of a united Ger- 
many in the face of opposition from both 
eastern and western Europe, and its “Pear] 
Harbor complex” that results in a continua- 
tion of a defensive arms race when most of 
the world, including the Soviet Union ap- 
pears to want a détente, the United States, 
Fleming feels, emphasizes negation rather 
than creation and is failing to meet the eco- 
nomic and social challenge of the Soviets. 
This article is relevant to the understanding 
of the processes of international relations.— 
Joe C. Ray. 


Lawrence H. Fuchs, “Minority Groups and 
Foreign Policy,” Political Science Quarterly, 
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LXXIV (1959), 161-75. The author dis- 
cusses the major research questions which 
confront the students of the minority group- 
foreign policy relationship. His article, which 
is exploratory, suggests that “the major over- 
all result of the mutual impact of foreign 
policy and minority group claims has been 
to thwart Anglo-American friendship.” Oth- 
er consequences of the relationship are 
claimed to be the mitigation of economic 
class conflict, the elevation of congressional 
participation in foreign affairs, and the loos- 
ening of party discipline. This study could 
be of particular interest to those interested 
in problems of conflicting loyalties within 
both the national and world communities.— 
RICHARD R. FAGEN. 


Stanley Hoffmann, “National Attitudes and 
International Order: The National Studies 
on International Organization,” International 
Organization, XIII (1959), 189-203. This 
is a review article of the published volumes 
of the Carnegie sponsored studies on nation- 
al attitudes toward international organiza- 
tion which were carried out by private 
groups in more than twenty countries. Hoff- 
mann first discusses the questions that the 
authors were supposed to answer and the 
way in which they have tried to answer 
them. Second, he presents some general 
comments about the national attitudes to- 
ward international organization as they 
emerge from the studies. Finally, he dis- 
cusses the role of the United Nations in 
present world politics, basing his analysis on 
the material published in the series. This 
article is an excellent initial guide through 
a mass of material which might otherwise 
frighten the busy reader.—Ricuarp R. Fa- 
GEN. 


Michael Howard, “Disengagement and 
Western Security,” International Affairs 
(London), XXXIV (1958), 469-76. The 
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author presents the arguments for and 
against the disengagement proposals enun- 
ciated by both Keenan and Gaitskell and 
points to the enhanced political-military po- 
sition that a rearmed, reunited Germany 
would enjoy in a “disengaged” Europe and 
to the possible dangers to world peace in- 
herent in this situation. “The conclusion 
seems unavoidable that the real dangers of 
disengagement are not military but political 
and moral. Would Germany and Western 
Europe defend themselves at all if American 
and British troops were not with them from 
the beginning in the front line? Would the 
Americans and ourselves (the British) come 
promptly with atomic weapons to the aid of 
our distant allies, knowing what the prob- 
able consequences would be for our own 
homelands? And, finally, would not any ‘dis- 
engaged area’ at once become a major bat- 
tlefield in the cold war?” (pp. 475-76)— 
Ricuarp A. Bropy. 


Harold K. Jacobson, “The Soviet Union, 
the United Nations and World Trade,” 
Western Political Quarterly, XI (1958), 
673-88. Jacobson outlines Soviet policy to- 
ward the United Nations work in interna- 
tional trade and divides that policy into 
three periods: (1) 1944~47, abstention from 
most United Nations activities; (2) 1948- 
52, continued abstention plus the use of the 
organization as a forum against Western 
policy; and (3) 1953—, increasing participa- 
tion in United Nations activities. These 
periods are briefly analyzed as functions of 
the developing Soviet economics, on the one 
hand, and the Soviet attempts to divide and 
increase tensions in the West on the other. 
The article is primarily a historical narrative. 
—Jor C. Ray. 


Frank H. Knight, Intelligence and Demo- 
cratic Action. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. This book, which 
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deals almost exclusively with the American 
scene, contains a series of essays first pre- 
sented as lectures in 1958. Professor Knight, 
very much in the tradition of John Dewey, 
is concerned with the ways in which critical 
intelligence can be applied to social or col- 
lective decision-making. He is particularly 
concerned with “intelligent or wise decisions 
on economic policies in a democratic state.” 
Too many crucial decisions and _ policies, 
Knight feels, are based on prejudices (the 
historical origins of which he traces in some 
detail). We have, the author says, an un- 
fortunate propensity toward competition in 
situations where intelligent agreement and 
cooperation would be to the advantage of 
all.—Ricuarp R. FacEn. 


Foy D. Kohler, “Negotiation as an Effective 
Instrument of American Foreign Policy,” So- 
cial Science, XXXIII (1958), 202-14. Koh- 
ler defines negotiation as the holding of “in- 
tercourse with a view to coming to terms on 
some matter.” Using this definition he con- 
cludes that war and negotiation are basically 
the only two ways of conducting relations 
between states. The techniques and chan- 
nels of negotiation may range from speeches 
and press statements on international prob- 
lems to “summit diplomacy.” Kohler dis- 
misses such traditional problems of negotia- 
tion as channels and techniques, popular 
antagonism, and “hard bargaining” as being 
either minor or non-existent between the 
United States and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. Because promises and not 
concrete objects are interchanged in nego- 
tiations, he views the presence of suspicion 
and distrust on both sides as the “profound 
difference” in American and Soviet political 
structures; and he views the incompatible 
purposes as the major difficulties in negotia- 
tion between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. However, he differs sharply 
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with Hilsman by contending that even the 
most basic purposes can change over time, 
and thus he concludes that continued nego- 
tiations are a necessity. This article has theo- 
retical implications for the study of negotia- 
tion as a means of conflict resolution.—Joz 
C. Ray. 


Walter Millis, “Essential Conditions of Dis- 
armament,” Social Science, XXXIII (1958), 
226-33. The history of attempts to reduce 
international tension and conflict through 
the control and limitation of armies and arms 
has been marked by frustration and failure 
due to a confusion as to the end disarma- 
ment should serve. Ostensibly, disarmament 
was proposed to preserve peace; however, it 
is the author’s contention that the real pur- 
pose was to limit the amount of violence 
connected with war and so preserve the effi- 
cacy of war as an instrument of national 
policy. If an end to war as an instrument of 
policy is the goal of international relations, 
then, according to the author, only two 
means are available to achieve this goal: 
(1) supranational government with the 
power to enforce peace or (2) weapons of 
such a lethal character as to preclude their 
ever being used. It is the author's conclusion 
that, disarmament to the contrary, “it is the 
weapons of mass extermination which have 
presented the greatest hope in many cen- 
turies that war may be abolished” (p. 231). 
—Ricuarp A. Bropy. 


Francis Neilson, “Some Political Issues in 
the Background of World War II,” American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology, XVII 
(1959), 381-96. The popularly held as- 
sumption that World War II arose out of 
Hitler’s “aggressive” behavior may be a fic- 
tion of allied propaganda, according to this 
author. Hitler’s only interest in Czechoslo- 


vakia and Poland was to free sequestered 
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Germans. He moved into Czechoslovakia, 
after the government had collapsed, to re- 
claim land taken from Germany by the 
Treaty of St. Germain. It was “the wild 
statements and unsubstantial hopes of [Man- 
del, in France, and the War Party of Britain 
(Churchill, Eden, Duff-Cooper, et al.) 
which] led to war” (p. 892). “Robert Van- 
sittart, the Permanent Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office . . . has escaped the notice 
of historians, but there is no doubt in the 
minds of generals of the highest rank in 
August, 1939 of his responsibility for un- 
leashing the dogs of war” (p. 395). The au- 
thor believes that the truth about the polit- 
ical machinations which eventuated in 
World War II may never be fully revealed 
because a number of the key documents 
have been suppressed or destroyed.—Ricu- 
ARD A. Bropy. 


Carlo Schmid, “[Would an Increase in the 
Number of Atomic Powers Add to the Dan- 
ger of War?] It would Add to the Danger 
of War,” Western World, XIX (1958), 28- 
32. Peace is preserved today because of the 
mutual terror of nuclear destruction felt by 
East and West and because of the stabilizing 
influence of the “third sphere”—the “uncom- 
mitted” nations of Asia and Africa. The ex- 
tension of nuclear weapons to these nations 
or to the nations “committed” to East or 
West would work against this stability and 
add to the danger of war.—Ricuarp A. 
Bropy. 


Georg Schwarzenberger, The Legality of 
Nuclear Weapons. London: Stevens & Sons 
Ltd., 1958. This short book (60 pages) asks 
whether “any rules of international law limit 
or exclude the use of all, or some, nuclear 
weapons in all, or at least in some, circum- 
stances.” The author traces the conventions 
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and practices which he feels effectively out- 
law the use of nuclear weapons except as in- 
struments of reprisal. A short conclusion at- 
tempts to relate the international law of 
nuclear weapons to the world power reality. 
Schwarzenberger suggests that international 
law could contribute “A treaty providing for 
a monopoly of nuclear energy in the hands 
of a world atomic energy authority,” since 
under present conditions an all-out war 
would see the international law relevant to 
nuclear weapons ignored.—Ricuarp R. Fa- 
GEN. 


Sir John Slessor, “A New Look at Strategy 
for the West,” Orbis, II (1958), 320-36. It 
is the view of this author that Western 
strategists are preparing for the wrong war. 
In the “protracted” conflict between the 
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Soviet Union and the Western powers the 
situation least likely to occur is an all-out 
thermonuclear war; yet it is this situation 
upon which Western strategy concentrates. 
“We should be adapting our thinking to 
completely new patterns of war” (p. 322). 
The most likely conflict, between the Soviet 
Union and the West, according to Slessor, is 
and will continue to be the conflict arising 
from the unending effort, on the part of the 
Soviet Union, to spread Communist ideol- 
ogy in those areas of the world which are 
within the “sphere of influence” of the West- 
ern powers. The West must resist this idea- 
logical aggression; our obsession with world 
opinion and the United Nations must not 
deter us from using any means necessary to 
conduct this primarily economic and polit- 
ical war.—RicHarp A. Bropy. 


Economic, sociological, and psychological aspects of conflict 


Attitudes 


Sara Lee Dickens and Charles Hobart, 
“Parental Dominance and Offspring Ethno- 
centrism,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
XLIX (1959), 297-303. This questionnaire 
study derives from the authoritarian person- 
ality theory contention that authoritarian 
parental treatment creates personality needs 
which the child satisfies by adopting an au- 
thoritarian and ethnocentric approach to 
life. The twenty college students at each ex- 
treme on the Bogardus Ethnic Distance 
Scale were selected, and Shoben’s Parent 
Attitude Survey was returned by thirty-two 
of their mothers. On the subscales of the sur- 
vey, mothers with strong dominance and 
ignoring beliefs more frequently had chil- 
dren with stronger ethnocentric tendencies, 
but the subscale on possessiveness proved 
unrelated to social distance.—OLIVER MOLEs, 


jr. 


F. J. Di Vesta, “Effects of Confidence and 
Motivation on Susceptibility to Information- 
al Social Influences” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, LIX (1959), 204-9. 
The experiment, using 385 college sopho- 
mores as subjects, tested the effects of modi- 
fying a person’s relative confidence in his 
own judgment and of modifying his motiva- 
tional orientation toward a task on his ac- 
ceptance of the judgments of others. The 
degree of conformity to the opinion of others 
was found (a) to increase as the subjective 
probability that a person was receiving in- 
formation from others increased and (b) to 
decrease as the frequency of errors made by 
the “majority” increased. Motivational effects 
induced by the instruction that the task re- 
flected the individual's intelligence resulted 
in a decrease in conformity. Favorable evalu- 
ation of the subject’s performance resulted 
in a decrease in conformity, while unfavor- 
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able evaluation resulted in an increase in 
tendencies to accept the judgment of others. 
—NormMan M. BRADBURN. 


Marie Jahoda, “Conformity and Independ- 
ence: A Psychological Analysis,” Human 
Relations, XII (1959), 99-120. The author 
contends that psychological studies of con- 
formity have largely neglected the question: 
How is non-conformity possible? In a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the term “con- 
formity,” the author points out that the 
process of conforming behavior cannot be 
considered apart from the content of the 
issue involved and that the degree of emo- 
tional and intellectual investment in the 
issue is of crucial importance to the under- 
standing of independent behavior. Follow- 
ing a critical review of contemporary re- 
search on aspects of conformity, the author 
presents a multidimensional scheme for dis- 
tinguishing eight types of conformity and 
independence, and he discusses ways in 
which future research can be directed to- 
ward studying independent acts.-NoRMAN 
M. BRADBURN. 


Douglas T. Kenny and Rose Ginsberg, 
“Authoritarian Submission Attitudes, Intoler- 
ance of Ambiguity and Aggression,” Cana- 
dian Journal of Psychology, XII (1958), 
121-26. Four hypotheses deduced from the 
repressed hostility aspect of the authoritarian 
personality theory are tested with 76 female 
adult volunteers. They are (1) an inverse 
relationship between expression of aggres- 
sion and authoritarian submission; (2) an 
inverse relationship between expression of 
aggression and intolerance of ambiguity; 
(3) a positive relationship between aggres- 
sion expressed against non-conforming indi- 
viduals and authoritarian submission; and 
(4) a positive relationship between aggres- 
sion expression against non-conforming indi- 
viduals and intolerance of ambiguity. The 
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first derives from the assumption that au- 
thoritarian socialization involves the moral- 
istic repression of aggression drives; the 
second from the assumption that intolerant 
persons identify ambiguous situations with 
their love-hate ambivalence toward parent 
figures and the hate aspect undergoes re- 
pression. To exclude aggression against out- 
groups and non-conforming members, hy- 
potheses 3 and 4 were added as controls. In- 
tolerance of ambiguity was measured by 
attitude scales, autokinetic reactions, and at- 
tempts to clarify issues and resolve incon- 
gruences. Aggression was measured by sev- 
eral novel rating, acting, and organizing ac- 
tivities. Only the third hypothesis received 
support. From this and other studies the au- 
thors conclude that the authoritarian per- 
sonality theory is in need of reformulation.— 
OLIVER MOLEs, JR. 


W. E. Lambert and O. Klineberg, “A Pilot 
Study of the Origin and Development of 
National Stereotypes,” International Social 
Science Journal, XI (1959), 221-38. This is 
a report on a pilot study of the origin and 
development of national stereotypes, carried 
out in five national settings with samples of 
six-, ten-, and fourteen-year-old children. 
The purpose of the study was to try out a 
series of data-gathering and analytic tech- 
niques and to determine what types of 
changes, if any, occur in children’s thinking 
about other people, as the children grow to 
their teens. The findings presented here are 
promising and systematic enough to indicate 
that the methods employed may be useful 
for a more comprehensive study. One finding 
of the study: national references to the ques- 
tion, “What are you?” increase with age.— 
PauL ROSENBLATT. 


J. G. Martin and F. R. Westie, “The Toler- 
ant Personality,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXIV (1959), 521-28. Respondents 
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drawn from the population of Indianapolis 
were classified as tolerant or prejudiced on 
the basis of a short tolerance-prejudice scale 
which featured a zero point of group prefer- 
ence. The strongly prejudiced were com- 
pared with those substantially neutral or tol- 
erant (clustered around the zero point) with 
respect to twenty-five characteristics. The 
two categories, containing a total of 100 
people, differed significantly on the follow- 
ing attitude scales: nationalism, intolerance 
of ambiguity, superstition-pseudoscience, 
threat-competition, F-scale religiosity, and 
child-rearing. Tolerant respondents dis- 
played a significantly higher mean level of 
educational and occupational status, were 
less suspicious of politicians, and were less 
venerative of their mothers. As well as pro- 
viding information on correlates of prejudice, 
the paper reveals some problems that one 
can expect to face if one plans to study in- 
tolerance in a representative sample of mid- 
western, urban, white adults—Paut RosEn- 
BLATT. 


Walter Mischel and John Schopler, “Au- 
thoritarianism and Reactions to ‘Sputniks,’” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
LIX (1959), 142-45. Taking advantage of 
the launching of Sputniks I and II, the au- 
thors studied the stability of expectations as 
to which major power would reach the moon 
first. Drawing on the theory that authoritar- 
ians would resist change more strongly, they 
found that after Sputnik II, those who still 
expected the United States to reach the 
moon first were significantly higher on the 
F-scale than those who changed predictions 
from the United States to the Soviet Union. 
After Sputnik I, no differences were found 
in certainty of expectations between high 
and low authoritarians; the explanation by 
authoritarian resistance alone is enhanced. 
—OLIVER MOLES, JR. 
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Howard V. Perlmutter and David Sha- 
piro, “Stereotypes about Americans and Eu- 
ropeans Who Make Specific Statements,” 
Psychological Reports, III (1957), 181-37. 
This questionnaire study explores the per- 
sonal traits that are attributed and not at- 
tributed to Americans and Europeans who 
hold certain opinions. Fifty-seven under- 
graduate men and women were asked to 
form impressions of four types of Euro- 
peans: the typical ones, those who say 
Americans and Europeans are similar in one 
respect (equalitarians), those who make one 
kind of pro-American statement, and those 
who make a pro-European statement. Fifty 
other students did the same with four types 
of Americans. Both favorable and unfavor- 
able traits were rated for degree of applica- 
bility. The European and American equali- 
tarians were much the most favored by 
stereotype ratings; the ethnocentrics were 
most disfavored, especially the American 
ones who were seen to be not cultured, not 
deep, prejudiced, but self-confident. While 
the European xenophiles were regarded very 
favorably and as somewhat like the “typi- 
cal” Americans (e.g., materialistic and not 
deep), the American xenophiles have no 
clear image and were looked on with dis- 
favor. The major hypothesis, that more high- 
ly stereotyped impressions occur when the 
source of the statement is foreign than when 
it is domestic, is derived from the presumed 
greater understanding of actions by people 
of one’s own general background. It was 
supported in all but the equalitarian condi- 
tion suggesting that only when preferential 
statements are made does nationality deter- 
mine the stereotype.—OtiveR MOLEs, JR. 


E. Reigrotski and N. Anderson, “National 
Stereotypes and Foreign Contacts,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XXIII (1959-60), 515- 
28. In a follow-up of a 1948 UNESCO 
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study, questionnaires probing stereotypes 
and attitudes toward Belgians, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Dutchmen, and Italians were 
given to 1,079 Belgians, 2,006 Frenchmen, 
2,041 Germans, and 1,000 Dutchmen. 
Examination of material from French and 
German respondents lent “support to the 
idea that stereotypes tend to be modified 
through education and through foreign con- 
tact and acquaintance.” Amount of school- 
ing was found to be a weaker factor than 
contact. Specific data on stereotypes of other 
peoples and of one’s fellow citizens were 
presented, as were data on the relationship 
between contact and sympathy-antipathy.— 
PauL ROSENBLATT. 


Resolution of conflict 


Garth L. Mangum, “Taming Wildcat 
Strikes,” Harvard Business Review, XXXVIII 
(1960), 88-96. Effective collective bargain- 
ing establishes processes for handling work- 
er-management grievances. Successful resort 
to “wild-cat” strikes nullifies orderly griev- 
ance procedures and may undermine basic 
bargaining relationships between manage- 
ment and recognized labor leadership. Be- 
cause “wild-cat strikes” jeopardize effective 
collective bargaining as a means of conflict 
resolution, it is important to ascertain how 
collective bargaining may be protected from 
the disruptive technique of “wild-catting.” 
From his evidence Garth concludes: (1) re- 
gardless of form, “wild-cat” strikes must not 
result in rewards for participating workers; 
(2) since recognition is a reward in itself, 
management must refuse to discuss any is- 
sues, while a “wild-cat stoppage” is in prog- 
ress; (3) regardless of the source or reasons 
for “wild-cat stoppage,” management must 
discipline participants in work stoppage; 
(4) company and union officials must co- 
operate in making effective those grievance 
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procedures established through formal col- 
lective bargaining. Nevertheless, final re- 
sponsibility for maintaining discipline under 
bargained agreement falls upon manage- 
ment.—Paut E. NELSON, JR. 


Applications to international relations 


Harold Guetzkow, “A Use of Simulation in 
the Study of Inter-nation Relations,” Behav- 
ioral Science, IV (1959), 183-91. This arti- 
cle describes “an initial effort to utilize 
simulation techniques as complementary 
means both for the development of theory 
and for instructional purposes.” This is ac- 
complished by having individuals play the 
part of decision-makers for five nations. 
Each nation has specified goals, and com- 
munications are made between and within 
nations in an effort to accomplish these 
goals. The decision-makers are under pres- 
sure to maintain themselves in office, the 
probability of which is calculated by the ex- 
perimenters. Interactions between nations 
are bilateral and sometimes multilateral in 
the form of arranged inter-nation confer- 
ences. All communications are in writing, to 
facilitate recording and analyzing the dy- 
namics of interactions among nations.—KEN- 
NETH W. TERHUNE. 


Harry A. Grace and Margaret J. Tandy, 
“Delegate Communication as an Index of 
Group Tension,” Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, XLV (1957), 93-97. This study ap- 
plied the systems of content analysis as 
devised by Bugental and by Bales to thir- 
teen speeches made by the Soviet delega- 
tion to the General Assembly of the League 
of Nations. Both Bugental’s and Bales’ 
methods were found to distinguish two 
types of patterns in the speeches studied. 
The authors observe that more references 
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to other nations’ actions and more antago- 
nistic statements and opinions were rendered 
in the speeches after a period of world 
calm was shattered and a period of world 
strife initiated. Indications are thus that 
analysis of the content of speeches may pro- 
vide an index of the tensions of a group.— 
KENNETH W. TERHUNE. 


Arnold M. Rose, “Research Areas in Inter- 
national Sociology,” Sociology and Social 
Research, XLII (1958), 446-50. Interna- 
tional sociology is defined here as “the study 
of social problems or situations involving 
two or more nations.” Six problem areas are 
presented as possibilities for further re- 
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search, as follows: (1) social effects of tech- 
nical aids to underdeveloped countries; (2) 
resistance to change of societal structure 
and traditional ways of life wrought by in- 
novations in agriculture and industry; (3) 
social effects of new machines and economic 
organization; (4) problems arising in newly 
independent countries after the passing of 
colonialism; (5) development of national 
identification and attitudes in newly formed 
nations; (6) causes of international and na- 
tional tensions, especially with regard to in- 
accurate stereotypes and conflicts of interest, 
and the effects of institutions in creating 
and diminishing conflict.-KENNETH W. TER- 
HUNE. 
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To the Editors: 

In my article, “Deterrence and Power” 
(Vol. IV, No. 2, June, 1960), I regrettably 
failed to cite an unpublished manuscript by 
Daniel Ellsberg: “The Theory and Practice 
of Blackmail,” which was delivered as part 
of the Lowell Lectures, “The Art of Coer- 
cion: A Study of Threats in Economic Con- 
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flict and War” (Boston, March, 1959). This 
paper, which was written independently of 
my own, paralleled my own thinking in sev- 
eral respects and was very helpful to me in 
working out the mathematical illustrations 
in my Own paper. 

GLENN H. SNYDER 


Princeton University 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An important purpose of Conflict Resolution 
is to stimulate systematic research on inter- 
national processes. The Journal provides a 
channel of communication for the research 
and thinking which are already being done, 
including work directly in this area and work 
in related areas that is potentially relevant. 
In addition, the Journal enriches the study of 
international relations by encouraging, within 
the behavioral sciences, a new area of spe- 
cialization. Since the Journal is concerned 
with problem area rather than discipline, it 
provides the interdisciplinary context favor- 
able to research on international behavior. 

The Journal provides useful services for 
those who are contemplating or are already 
engaged in research, as well as for the general 
reader. Besides a section devoted to theo- 
retical and empirical articles, Conflict Reso- 
lution also includes special departments on 
current research, current literature, discus- 
sions and reviews, correspondence, and an- 
nouncements. 

Since the field delineated for the Journal 
is a new one, bridging the gap between the 
traditional disciplines of history and political 
science and the new methods of the behav- 
ioral sciences, the problem of stating what 
materials are suitable for publication is not 
easy. The list below is intended to give some 
concrete examples of the type of material 
which the Editorial Board has in mind. It is 
understood that this list is not exhaustive. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


Dynamics of xenophobia 

Effects of economic pressures on international re- 
lations 

Biological foundations of conflict and co-oper- 
ation 

Geographic factors in international relations 

Effects of modern warfare on popular ethical 
standards 

Relationships between population increases and 
war 

The role of religious movements in international 
relations 


Attitudes toward other nations and toward war 
as a function of socialization experiences 

Channels of communication and influence on for- 
eign-policy issues 

Factors in successful federation of peoples with 
diverse cultures 

Emergence of individual responsibility in inter- 
national law 

Semantic analysis of international disagreements 

Economic models of conflict 

Methods of communicating social science find- 
ings to decision-makers and the general public 

The role of elites in foreign-policy decisions 

The decision-making process in foreign relations 

The role of mass media in relation to biases af- 
fecting international relations 

Evaluation of educational programs on interna- 
tional organization 

Effects of student exchange on attitudes 

National stereotypes, their sources and conditions 
of change 

Public perception of the intentions of other na- 
tions 

Sources and components of nationalism 

Mathematical models of armament races 

Cross-cultural studies of war-mindedness in re- 
lation to other aspects of culture 

Analyses of historical examples of prolonged 
peaceful relations between nations 

Analyses of international conferences 

Comparison of industrial conflict with interna- 
tional conflict 

Experimental studies of aggression, threat, and 
intergroup conflict 


Manuscripts submitted to the Journal 
should adhere to the conventions —— 
reference citations, preparation of tables an 
figures, manuscript format, etc., as described 
in the Manual of Style of the University of 
Chicago Press. 


Manuscripts should be sent to: 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

820 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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